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HILE some passages in Colonel 

Harvey’s London speech make 
one think of a bull in a china shop, it 
is a great mistake to imagine that he 
went around smashing all the crock- 
ery. Nothing could be more emphatic 
or more impressive than his asser- 
tion of the fixed purpose of the Ad- 
ministration to promote permanent 
harmony and codéperation between 
the English-speaking peoples and to 
bear a helpful part in the settlement 
of the great world problems which 
are the heritage of the war. The 
President, he said, 


feels in the very fibre of his being that at this 
crucial period, more distinctively than at any 
other in history, “friendliness and good-will 
should exist always between the peoples of 
the two great English-speaking nations” and 
through his representative he now pledges that 
unfaltering codperation, for which, in the apt 
words of our Secretary of State, he has a “posi- 
tive genius,” in achieving that noble and, as I 


at any rate believe, absolutely essential aspira- 
tion. 


Nor was this by any means the only 
quotation from Mr. Harding, nor the 
only expression of the Ambassador’s 
own sentiments, which indicated the 
very opposite of that provincial aloof- 
ness which some on both sides of the 
water have, altogether without ade- 
quate reason, feared would form an 
integral part of the new Administra- 
tion’s policy. 


ie was only in his references to two 

things—the existing League of 
Nations and the spirit in which we 
entered the war—that Colonel Har- 
vey was reckless in substance or of- 
fensive in manner. Upon the second 
of these points we comment else- 
where. As for the League, a few 
plain words will suffice to put the 
Colonel’s remarks where they belong. 
To begin with, on this subject he did 
not profess to make a statement from 
headquarters but an argument out of 
his own head. The purpose of that 
argument was to do away with “the 
impression that in some way or other, 
by hook or by crook, unwittingly, and 
surely unwillingly, the United States 
may be beguiled into the League of 
Nations.” To show “how utterly ab- 
surd any such notion is,” Colonel 
Harvey cited the figures of the elec- 
tion. In view of its mandate, he 
said, “our present Government could 
not without betrayal of his creators 
and masters, and will not, I can as- 
sure you, have anything whatsoever 
to do with the League or with any 
Commission or committee appointed 
by it or responsible to it, directly or 
indirectly, openly or furtively.” Now 
in spite of the “I can assure you”— 
which we take the liberty of believ- 
ing was a bit of exuberance—it is all 
but inconceivable that President 
Harding or Secretary Hughes auth- 
orized any such unceremonious pitch- 


ing of the League out of the window. 
Throughout the campaign, Mr. Hard- 
ing made it perfectly plain that he 
was opposed to our entering the pres- 
ent League, even with reservations; 
but he made it equally plain that he 
felt it his duty to give the subject 
that serious consideration which its 
gravity demanded, and that, if the 
situation absolutely required it, our 
country might enter the League upon 
proper conditions. It is possible that 
he has by this time resolved the ques- 
tion in the negative; but it would be 
utterly preposterous for him to an- 
nounce the result in any such rough- 
neck fashion. As for the mandate, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
both during and since the campaign, 
it was impossible for the election to 
record any such mandatory decision 
as the Ambassador tells us has been 
rendered. The Covenant as it stands 
was indeed emphatically and con- 
clusively repudiated; but, for the 
rest, Mr. Harding was pledged not to 
a definite course of action, but only 
to the exercise of his judgment and 
conscience in the spirit declared in 
his addresses. 


HE French have never denied that 

they warmly favor the Polish 
claims regarding Upper Silesia; nor 
that they are bound to the Poles by 
singularly intimate ties of sentiment 
and mutual obligation; nor that they 
are very loth to shed Polish blood; 
nor, by the same token, that they 
loathe and distrust the Germans. 
Such being the case, an insufficient 
force of French (with a handful of 
Italians) was left to keep the peace 
in Upper Silesia, at a time when dis- 
orders were almost certain to occur. 
The task would have been odious to 
any Allied troops; it was singularly 
odious to the French. Then came the 
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general strike; the uprising; the rush 
of Korfanty’s irregulars across the 
border; etc. The conduct of Gen. 
Lerond and his French should be 
considered in a large way. Doubtless 
there have been many miscarriages 
of justice; there has been more frat- 
ernizing between French troops and 
Korfanty’s “ragged boys” than could 
be well excused; there has been wink- 
ing, there has been collusion, by in- 
dividuals. But Gen. Lerond seems 
to have acted with almost uncanny 
wisdom. He promised at the begin- 
ning of the episode that he would per- 
suade Korfanty and his men out of 
their folly. Apparently he did so; 
assisted by the influence of the Po- 
lish Government and by the spectre 
of hunger. Blood (German, Polish, 
French, Italian) was shed, property 
was destroyed; but how much less 
than had Lerond assumed a rigid and 
domineering attitude! No British 
troops were there. Lloyd George’s 
domestic necessities may be con- 
ceived to excuse withdrawal of the 
British contingent; but we find it 
difficult to excuse his casting on the 
French all the odium for the out- 
rages suffered by the German resi- 
dents of Upper Silesia. 


HERE are many people who ad- 

mire Lloyd George so much that 
it seems to them sacrilegious to crit- 
icize him harshly. We too recognize 
in him very great qualities; but we 
recognize also the faults of his qual- 
ities; and we think that these faults 
have been greatly and dangerously 
in evidence lately. Those who con- 
sider him the stalwart champion of 
fair play and good faith, as qualified 
to be Astraea’s vicegerent, will do 
well to recall how last summer he 
would have abandoned the Poles, 
leaving them disarmed and defense- 
less against Bolshevism. If we were 
enemies or contemners of Lloyd 
George, we should be tempted to say 
that in his treatment of Poland and 
in his handling of the Russian busi- 
ness, he has not displayed good faith 
and fair play. But we are not ene- 
mies nor contemners of Lloyd 
George. We believe that in general 
he is actuated by motives of good 
faith and fair play. But all of us are 


fallible; most of us are at some times, 
in some relations, ungenerous and 
unfair; through prejudice, through 
misinformation, through false sug- 
gestion, through access of emotion, 
through whatnot. 


HE career of the late Franklin K. 
Lane is a lesson and an inspira- 
tion to young Americans and a co- 
gent answer to those who decry poli- 
tics as a career or despair of the suc- 
cess of our experiment in democratic 
government. Born and reared in 
modest circumstances, he made his 
start as a reporter, and in that prac- 
tical school gained sympathetic un- 
derstanding of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. While thus employed 
he studied law and fitted himself for 
what might have been a successful 
and profitable career in private life. 
But his natural predilection was for 
politics, in the best sense of the word, 
and into this field he brought a stand- 
ard of conduct and an ideal of service 
that placed participation in practical 
politics on a higher plane. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon his long and 
valuable service as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner and as Secretary 
of the Interior. His contributions to 
the public good in these positions are 
well known. What is more important 
is that he has shown that there are 
still Americans who set public service 
above material success and who be- 
lieve that reform and progress can 
be attained not by overriding our 
political institutions, but by working 
through them. At the end of his long 
and distinguished career of public 
service, Mr. Lane died a poor man, 
but he had accumulated a treasure in 
the consciousness of large tasks well 
done and in the love and admiration 
of his countrymen. 


MORE power to the inspiring cam- 

paign which the Governor of 
Georgia is carrying on in behalf of 
justice! 

Ninety-five per cent. of the people of Georgia 
are law-abiding. .... My only hope for the 
final solution of the race problem in Georgia 
and throughout the country is to familiarize 


this overwhelming majority, who desire the en- 
forcement of our laws, with the facts. . 


It will be seen by these remarks that 
Governor Dorsey regards the dis- 





graceful miscarriages of justice 
which have taken place in his State 
as a national problem. Publicity is 
the weapon which he has chosen, and 
it is by all odds the best. There can 
be no permanent house-cleaning un- 
til the State puts aside its sensitive- 
ness to outside criticism and is will- 
ing to publish the facts regardless of 
whose toes are trodden upon. It 
required much courage for the Gov- 
ernor to issue his pamphlet on the 
negro question, but his reward will 
be golden if he pushes it energetic- 
ally and so arouses public sentiment 
that in the future Georgians will 
think more than twice before taking 
the law into their own hands. 


A PHILANTHROPIC gift whose 

value goes far beyond the meas- 
ure of its immediate usefulness or of 
its pecuniary magnitude is that which 
Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff has made as a 
memorial of her late husband. The 
$300,000 which will go to the pro- 
viding of a central administration 
building, and an assembly place for 
classes of graduate and undergradu- 
ate nurses, at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment in New York, should serve, and 
doubtless will serve, to intensify gen- 
eral interest in that incalculably ben- 
eficent form of service which is done 
by the visiting nurse. Not only to 
the poor who can pay nothing, but to 
persons of moderate means who can 
pay the whole or part of the cost of 
the service, the possibility of having 
the sick cared for at home is a price- 
less blessing. We can think of no 
form of service that accomplishes as 
much good for a given expenditure, 
either of money or of personal effort. 
When one recalls the time, not so 
very far back, when the trained nurse 
was all but unknown even among the 
well-to-do, and thinks of the way in 
which she has lessened the terrors of 
sickness, not only for the patient but 
for the whole family, one can form 
some conception of the good that she 
does in the homes of the poor and of 
persons of small means. During his 
life Mr. Schiff was a chief support 
of this work in New York’s East 
Side, and with this new stimulus it 
will serve more than ever as an ex- 
ample for the whole country. 
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ECOND-CLASS mailing privileges 

shovld be restored to the New 
York Call at once. We view with 
disgust its appeals to class hatred, 
its dishonest manipulation of news, 
its anti-democratic and anti-Ameri- 
can aims. It is a poor thing at best, 
extracting a precarious livelihood 
from stimulated envy and discontent. 
But to withhold from it mailing priv- 
ileges is only to furnish it with a 
grievance and justify its policy in the 
eyes of its deluded followers. Not so 
is error combated or fallacy exposed. 
Arbitrary censorship in time of war 
is a measure which we frankly rec- 
ognize as necessary and proper. The 
perverse pacifist or camouflaged ene- 
my agent can not be permitted to 
undermine morale, cause needless 
sacrifice, and jeopardize victory. At 
such a time the corrective of full dis- 
cussion and orderly argument can 
not in the nature of things operate 
effectively. But the war is now more 
than two years past and public opin- 
ion can be better trusted than bureau- 
cratic decrees to deal with such of- 
fenders. We venture to suggest, Mr. 
Hays, that to restore second-class 
mailing privileges to the Call would 
be an act in harmony with the excel- 
lent principles which you have an- 
nounced for the conduct of your De- 
partment. 


HE MacCullum-More case against 

compulsory vaccination is still ac- 
tive, we read in the Christian Science 
Monitor. It will be tried again in 
June or July, in the county court, and 
if necessary will be carried even to the 
United States Supreme Court. Mean- 
while opponents of compulsory vac- 
cination are appealing for funds with 
which to continue the fight against a 
measure which they call unjust and 
un-American. The arguments of 
these rigid friends of personal liberty 
have a persuasive force which they 
will hardly admit in the case of pro- 
hibition. “You would not sacrifice 
such a principle,” says Dr. Aleamon 
Ira Lueas, president of the American 
Drugless Association, “if you had 
been informed that in the past twelve 
years in the city there have been no 
deaths as a result of smallpox, but 
forty or fifty have died as a result of 
vaccination.” When, twenty years 








hence, this same city shall have been 
long inured to chronic drought, we 
may expect to read that in the past 
twelve years in this city there have 
been no deaths as the result of intem- 
perate drinking, but forty or fifty 
(statistics always offer an _ alter- 
native) have died as a result of pro- 
hibition. 


soo kind of thing on which the 

Russian public is fed by the So- 
viet press is well illustrated in the 
chronology of important events for 
1920, which appeared in Jzvestya of 
December 31 and was reproduced in 
translation in Soviet Russia of May 7. 
Of the innumerable distortions of fact 
in this pretended record perhaps the 
most striking is that which relates to 
the Red invasion of Poland. As most 
persons know, the Red Army’s envel- 
oping movement on Warsaw was 
broken on August 16, and the defeat 
soon degenerated into a rout. Is 
there any sign of this fact in the offi- 
cial record? None whatever. For 
all it says to the contrary, the Red 
Army may still be in front of the 
Polish capital. On August 14 the 
Soviet troops are “advancing on 
Warsaw.” There is not a word to 
indicate the slightest check on their 
movements during the following four 
days. On August 19 they “take Vlot- 
slavek” (about 100 miles northwest 
of Warsaw). The fact is that the Red 
right was then being pushed over into 
East Prussia. On the same day there 
are “bitter fights in the Warsaw re- 
gion.” That these fights were being 
waged at a constantly increasing dis- 
tance from Warsaw is not mentioned. 
For the 26th we have the interesting 
information that “France sends army 
of 100,000 through Austria to help 
Poland.” If this mythical army ever 
arrived it found the field already 
pretty well cleared. 


OR the 3l1st, in this veracious 
chronicle, we have the entry, “So- 
viet troops occupy the city of Byela. 
Red Army again begins offensive.” 
If Biala, 25 miles west of Brest- 
Litovsk, is meant, this statement is 
also a fake, for the Poles had retaken 
the latter city eleven days earlier and 
had continued to push the Soviet 





troops further eastward. The Red 
Army kept on “occupying” towns on 
one front or another. The occupa- 
tion of Berdyansk, on the Wrangel 
front, is recorded for both Septem- 
ber 17 and October 19. But not a 
single Polish capture of a town is 
credited except that of Vilna (Octo- 
ber 13). There must have been an 
enormous retrograde movement of 
the Soviet troops, along a wide front, 
to have permitted any such thing as 
the capture of Vilna, but no word of 
this finds its way into the official rec- 
ord. On October 19 the “Soviet 
troops occupy Minsk,” which is much 
the same as saying that the Dutch 
have captured Holland. On the same 
day there is “cessation of military 
operations between Russia and Po- 
land.” But there has been no dis- 
aster, no retreat, no loss of prisoners, 
or stores of material, no internment 
of fugitives in East Prussia—no any- 
thing, in fact, derogatory to the 
dignity of the Soviet arms. The 
people of Russia can not choose in a 
matter of this kind. They have to 
take this sort of thing whether they 
will or no. But the act of the Soviet 
representatives in attempting to palm 
it off on these shores reveals an 
opinion of the American gudgeonry 
a bit more contemptuous than the 
facts probably warrant. 


IGNOR Giolitti has declared him- 

self satisfied with the results of 
the elections. He could hardly do 
otherwise, as a confession of disap- 
pointment would have amounted to 
an admission that the dissolution of 
the Chamber had been superfluous. 
Little, however, has changed, and 
that little is a loss, smaller than was 
anticipated, to the extreme Radical 
wing, and an unexpected gain for the 
Roman Catholics. By skilfully play- 
ing one party against the other—a 
game in which the Premier has 
proved himself to be an expert—he 
will probably be able to maintain con- 
trol of the country’s affairs. He may 
further rely upon the lack of unity 
within the ranks of Socialism, whose 
moderate elements, by the very radi- 
calism of the extremists, are driven 
more and more to side with the 
bourgeoisie. 
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What are ‘‘American 
Interests’ ’? 


| Pemeeenen HARVEY’S'- maiden 
speech as Ambassador has made 
a great stir on both sides of the At- 
lantic. To what extent it represents 
the Administration’s position is mat- 
ter for conjecture; the fact that it is 
not disavowed proves nothing. There 
are many things which a principal 
might wish his agent had not said, or 
had said otherwise, but which it 
would do more harm to disavow than 
to let alone. Just what the Admini- 
stration means to do and to leave un- 
done will have to be judged not by 
Colonel Harvey’s but by its own 
words, and still more by its acts. 

In the meanwhile, it is of the first 
importance that the intelligent pub- 
lic should realize the folly of attempt- 
ing to pack into a few words a state- 
ment of the policy of our country 
in the face of such circumstances as 
those which constitute the world sit- 
uation in our time. Mr. Hughes has 
given some very significant indica- 
tions of that policy, but he has thus 
far carefully refrained from crys- 
tallizing it into a rigid formula. We 
trust that he will continue to pursue 
that wise course. Let us take the 
latest instance. In reply to Prince 
Lubomirski’s appeal for support in 
the question of Upper Silesia, the 
Secretary of State informed the 
Polish Ambassador that in his opin- 
ion “the settlement of such boun- 
dary disputes as arise in the case un- 
der consideration is a matter of Eu- 
ropean concern, in which, in accord 
with the traditional policy of the 
United States, this Government 
should not become involved.” But 
did he swear by all the gods at once 
that we never, under any circum- 
stances, shall have anything to do 
with the matter? On the contrary, 
he went on to say that “as far as at 
present may be seen” our represen- 
tatives in Europe “will take no part 
in the discussions concerning Upper 
Silesia, and will express no opinion 
as to the settlement.” What they will 
do later on is thus pointedly left an 
open question, in the face of any con- 
clusion that a mechanical logic might 


draw from the immediately preceding 
expression of opinion; and further- 
more everybody understands that 
even at this moment, while taking 
no official part in the controversy, 
our Government is watching its 
chance to exercise a beneficent influ- 
ence in its settlement. There is no 
neat and compact formula by which 
this sort of policy can be defined. Its 
purpose is not to maintain any ab- 
stract dogma, either idealistic or ma- 
terialistic; it is to play a decent and 
worthy part in a situation which con- 
cerns us because it concerns all the 
world. 

Let us look at an example of the 
opposite kind in Celonel Harvey’s 
London speech. Until recently, he 
said, the impression was widely prev- 
alent that “we sent our young sol- 
diers across the sea to save this king- 
dom and France and Italy”; and fhen 
he laid down the law—no ifs or buts 
or partlys or weak concessions—but 
the law, plain as a pikestaff : 

This is not the fact. We sent them solely 


to save the United States of America, and 
most reluctantly and laggardly at that. 


This is too much for even so un- 
compromising a hundred-percenter 
and so good a Harveyite as the New 
York Herald, which comments on this 
passage as follows: 


A speech so good in the main, it is a pity 
that what Mr. Harvey said with regard to 
America’s entrance into the war didn’t carry 
quite the right flavor. It portrayed America 
as actuated solely by selfishness, having no 
sentiment beyond her own interests, in helping 
the Allies to win the war. Certainly this is not 
the opinion of the New York Herald and it is 
not the opinion of the American people. 


We did think that America’s safety 
was involved in the defeat of Ger- 
many. We did make her violation of 
American rights on the high seas the 
explicit ground of our aligning our- 
selves with her enemies. It may be 
that we should not have gone into the 
war had it not taken the shape of 
aggression upon our rights and of 
danger to our future. But to say that 
this was our sole motive is to ignore 
facts and sentiments whose potency 
was not a whit less than those which 
were expressly avowed in the declara- 
tion. Can any man suppose for a 


moment that if it had been France 
and England that had overrun and 
outraged Belgium, had forged pre- 
texts for war, and had treated solemn 


engagements as scraps of paper, this 
country could have been brought into 
the war on their side by a cold- 
blooded consideration of self-inter- 
est? Colonel Harvey knows as well 
as anybody that the thing would have 
been impossible; that we should have 
taken our chances of future safety 
rather than array ourselves on the 
side of injustice, brutality and per- 
fidy. But this is of itself sufficient to 
throw out of court the idea of hun- 
dred-per-cent national selfishness. 
Just where the line is to be drawn 
between what, in the broadest sense, 
we should regard as our interests, and 
what we should regard as not our 
concern, no man can state in general 
terms; or, if he can state it, the terms 
must be so elastic that in any partic- 
ular case it will depend entirely on 
the interpreter how they shall be ap- 
plied. When the King of Egypt asked 
Euclid for a quick and easy method 
of acquiring his “Elements,” the re- 
ply of the master was that there is 
no royal road to geometry. States- 
manship presents problems more 
subtle and difficult than any in Eu- 
clid; and it is a foolish and a danger- 
ous notion that the key to them can 
be given in a formula. America has 
the infinite good fortune of not being 
enmeshed in the awful tangle of Eu- 
rope’s traditional enmities and per- 
plexities; and it is not only wise but 
right that we should not throw away 
that priceless advantage. It is best 
for us, and best for Europe, that we 
should seek to keep our country free 
from entanglement in the quarrels 
and rivalries of European Powers. 
Sut we can not be indifferent to the 
fate of that Old World from which 
we have derived our civilization, our 
institutions, our traditions, and with 
which we are connected by a thou- 
sand bonds of sympathy as well as of 
interest. In the main, we must con- 
tinue to be observers, rather than 
participants, in the European drama; 
but we must feel as free to exert our 
influence when circumstances de- 
mand it of us either as a right or as 
a duty as we feel free to withhold that 
influence when in our judgment no 
such right or duty exists. To con- 
fine ourselves within the bonds of a 
cast-iron formula of non-participa- 
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tion would be to act a part of craven 
selfishness, condemned alike from the 
standpoint of our own ultimate in- 
terests and from that of our duty 
to humanity. 

We do not believe that the Admin- 
istration, or even Colonel Harvey, 
actually mmtends anything of this 
kind. The tongue is an unruly mem- 
ber; and, as one of his most pained 
English critics has pointed out, the 
speech, read as a whole, makes a very 
different impression from that which 
is gathered from one or two passages 
that have given offence. But there 
is vast danger in talk; and we could 
wish that the Ambassador would al- 
low this one freeing of his mind to 
suffice for a long time to come. Let 
our actions do the talking; let the 
spirit of our policy appear in the way 
we meet occasions as they arise. That 
is certainly the course which one 
would expect Mr. Hughes to find most 
expedient; and, so far as can be 
judged from the character of his of- 
ficial outgivings thus far, that is the 
course which he desires to pursue. 
His brief notes seem to be in con- 
formity with the practice which is 
habitually followed by our Supreme 
Court, of deciding no hypothetical 
questions and of laying down general 
principles only when the occasion dis- 
tinctly calls for it. Let us have as 
little as possible of shackling dogma, 
and as much as possible of broad and 
yet careful statesmanship. Let us 
protect American interests and assert 
American rights in every case where 
there is need of that protection and 
that assertion; but let us not flaunt 


before the world any narrow creed , 


of exclusive devotion to them. In a 
word, while scrupulously guarding 
our right to act or not to act in inter- 
national affairs according to our own 
sense of duty and of interest, let us 
give no countenance to any abstract 
dogma of national selfishness. Such 
a dogma, if it means anything, means 
that we are to look on with indiffer- 
ence at the troubles of the rest of the 
world, however appalling, if they do 
not portend injury to ourselves; a 
principle which, if it were but stated 
in its naked simplicity, would be in- 
stantly and indignantly rejected by 
the American people. 


An Anti-Prohibition 
Movement 


t lan Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment has under- 
taken, in a serious spirit, a great 
task. Its programme states that it 
will work for the following objects: 
A. To get the Volstead Act out of the law 
and keep it out. 

B. To oppose the passage of similar tyran- 
nical laws, and to endeavor to have the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment (so long 
as it remains in force) left to the people of the 
several States under the “concurrent” ciause. 

C. To work patiently, lawfully, fairly, and 

patriotically for the repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment, and in the hope that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States will hereafter be pre- 
served from mutilation by an organized fanati- 
cal minority. 
We have no idea of the present size 
of the membership of the Association, 
but we are quite sure that if every- 
body joined it who is in general sym- 
pathy with its purpose it would com- 
prise hundreds of thousands of the 
most intelligent, the most patriotic, 
and the most high-minded citizens of 
this country. We will go farther 
than that. We will say that if a 
change in our Constitution so revolu- 
tionary in its character, so subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles on 
which this great Republic was 
founded and which have been the 
very breath of its life, were accepted 
with supine acquiescence by the na- 
tion it would be a sign of political 
degeneracy full of portentous signi- 
ficance for the country’s future. We 
are glad to see in the brief list of 
“some prominent members” given in 
the Association’s circular several 
that are representative of a very high 
type of civic or professional standing 
—such as Judge E. Henry Lacombe, 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor C. F. Thomas 
(a reminder of the emphatic protest 
against prohibition made by the good 
and great Cardinal whom the country 
has just lost), Dr. Julius Frieden- 
wald (one of the very highest auth- 
orities on diet in the United States), 
Augustus Thomas, Kermit Roosevelt. 
May their tribe increase! 

We do not propose at this time to 
enter into the special questions, legal 
or political, that may be involved in 
the Association’s programme. The 
question now is not as to the precise 
shape which legislative or Constitu- 


tional action may take, but as to the 
general aims and spirit of the move- 
ment. If anything is to be accom- 
plished, there must be organization; 
and this organization is about as near 
right in its declaration and methods 
as can be expected of any organiza- 
tion. It wants to rally the vast dis- 
content and opposition that the 
Amendment and the Volstead Act 
have aroused; and there can be no 
effective rallying except upon a pro- 
gramme of practical action. Both in 
Congress and in the State Legisla- 
tures the votes on Prohibition have 
notoriously reflected in very large 
part not the sentiments or convic- 
tions of the members but the sup- 
posed demand of a dominating ele- 
ment in the constituencies; and the 
thing to do now is to show that there 
is another element, no less convinced 
and no less resolute, in opposition. 


In what we have said on the sub- 
ject, we have always laid most stress 
on the principles of liberty and the 
principles of government which the 
Eighteenth Amendment so flagrantly 
violates. But we have never dis- 
guised our feeling as to the immense 
loss which nation-wide prohibition in- 
flicts upon social and individual life. 
That it extirpates an incalculable 
amount of evil we have of course fully 
admitted ; but the rational plan would 
be to get rid of as much as possible 
of that evil without destroying along 
with it one of the great resources of 
mankind for recreation and refresh- 
ment, and by far the most potent of 
all external aids to genial social in- 
tercourse—a prime need in any coun- 
try, and not least in a country so 
strenuous as our own. To wipe out 
the innocent enjoyment which mil- 
lions of rich and poor have found in 
moderate drinking, by a cast-iron 
rule, applied throughout this vast 
country to every community regard- 
less of its needs or tastes or senti- 
ments, is on its face a monstrous 
thing. It could be justified only if the 
evil of drunkenness, instead of a 
rapidly. decreasing, had been an in- 
creasing one, and if instead of being 
capable of mitigation in a thousand 
other ways, it were susceptible of no 
other treatment than that provided 
by this crude and tyrannical measure. 
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Krasin Scores 


N May 12 a significant judgment 
was handed down in the British 
High Court of Appeal by Lord Jus- 
tice Banks touching the question of 
trade with Soviet Russia and the title 
to confiscated goods. This decision 
reverses the judgment given last De- 
cember by Mr. Justice Roche in a 
lower court in the same action, and 
the ground of the reversal exposes 
with clearness the nature of the 
sritish-Soviet trade agreement and 
its real purpose. 

The facts of the case are as follows. 
In 1918 the Soviet Government ex- 
propriated a certain stock of lumber 
products from the Russian owners 
without compensation or judicial 
process. Last August Krasin, the 
Soviet commercial representative m 
London, sold this property to an 
English concern, and when the lum- 
ber began to arrive the representa- 
tive of the rightful owners brought 
suit to recover their property and 
damages. At that time the British- 
Soviet trade agreement had not been 
concluded and the court held that 
since the Soviet Government was not 
recognized its right to deprive the 
plaintiff of his property could not 
be admitted. 

The High Court of Appeal now 
holds that the conclusion of the trade 
agreement constitutes a recognition 
of the Soviet Government as the de 
facto Government of Russia, and 
that it is not within the jurisdiction 
of the British courts to consider the 
justice or morality of the act of con- 
fiscation. Lord Justice Banks held 
that, while such an act would be re- 
pudiated by the vast majority of 
British citizens and would violate 
English law, judgment must never- 
theless be given in favor of the 
defendant. 

Thus is settled the one really im- 
portant point at issue in the trade 
agreement, the issue frankly recog- 
nized by Krasin as vital. The whole 
question of whether the trade agree- 
ment had any commercial significance 
or not depended on whether the Eng- 
lish courts would protect the Soviet 
representatives in the disposal of 
stolen, confiscated, or expropriated 


property. Had the judgment of the 
lower court been upheld, the Soviets 
would have been deprived of the op- 
portunity to realize on their plunder; 
as it now stands a certain limited 
amount can be turned into cash, but 
at the expense of the fundamentals of 
commercial morality. What is more 
important however than the sale of 
some movable loot and the resultant 
commercial activity in England, is 
the achievement of the main purpose 
that was behind the trade agreement 
negotiations; to wit, the obtaining of 
official recognition for the purpose 
of legalizing all the confiscations and 
expropriations of the Soviet auth- 
orities, and not merely those that con- 
cerned gold and goods. The way is 
now clear, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, for the financial group 
in whose interest the trade agree- 
ment was made to consummate their 
prearranged deals with the Soviet 
Government for the acquisition of 
vast industrial properties and plants 
in Russia. We have already pointed 
out the other prerequisite of their 
scheme, the modification of the Com- 
munist economic programme in their 
favor so as to enable them to exploit 
these properties on capitalist lines. 
It remains to be seen, however, if 
their schemes will finally succeed. 
They depend upon the possibility of 
bolstering up the Bolshevik political 
régime and holding the masses of 
the Russian people in continued sub- 
jection, a task that is daily growing 
more difficult. Thus far, despite 
persistent and ingenious agitation, 
they have not succeeded in convinc- 
ing America of the righteousness or 
expediency of lending support to the 
maintenance of the Soviet tyranny 
in order to secure to them the privi- 
lege of plundering the Russian people. 


The Death of King 
Nikola 


O engrossed have we been in im- 
portant matters such as the Ger- 
man situation and the fascinating 
development of our foreign policy, 
that the death of Nikola, first and last 
King of Montenegro, on March first, 
made little impression on us at the 
first hearing thereof. Those who 





would like to read what can be said 
for this gory old relique of arrested 
Balkan medizvalism will find it very 
well said by M. E. Durham in the 
April Contemporary Review. 

The world can very well spare that 
old rascal Nikola; but one doubts 
whether the Montenegrins are going 
to be happier in the new world into 
which events have plunged them than 
they were in that medizval Montene- 
gro which lingered on into this garish 
century, and still obstinately lingers, 
If we might be secured against mo- 
lestation, we should like nothing bet- 
ter than to retire for the rest of our 
natural days to an estate (say of 
40,000 acres, to be modest) in the 
midst of the Brda Mountains; an es- 
tate of virgin forests and Alpine mead- 
ows. Or, better, perhaps, in the 
Dormitor region; country of grassy 
uplands, lakes, deep ravines, and leap- 
ing mountain streams. There we 
would keep hall in the ancient Aryan 
mode. The blind bard would be wel- 
come to our board and would recite 
to our delighted ears the imperishable 
glories of his race, to the accompani- 
ment of the giisla. Nor would the 
dance be lacking; the stately kolo or 
the lovely ovo. The board would groan 
with flesh of mast-fed swine, with 
fowls a-plenty, with trout and eels, 
and cheeses fine; and the good native 
vintages to wash all down. 

Soon, doubtless, all this will be 
changed. The virgin forests will be 
leveled, the Tara and the Piva will 
be harnessed to the mill; and those 
glorious mountaineers, the finest 
physical stock in the world, will 
dwindle to the bulk of common man, 
discarding their picturesque garb for 
the stupid habiliments of so-called 
civilization. We regret the impend- 
ing change. 
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What the World Is Doing 


{The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the eight days 
ended May 22.] 

UPPER SILESIA: M. Witos, the Po- 
lish Premier, says that “the measures 
taken by the Polish Government to calm 
Upper Silesia have met with success, for 
the general strike has ended, the work- 
men have resumed work, and in some dis- 
tricts complete pacification has been ef- 
fected, Pacification would be complete, 
if the insurrectionists did not fear an at- 
tack by Germans assembling on the 
Oder.” A report of May 18 via London 
stated that Korfanty had by proclama- 
tion ordered the Poles of Upper Silesia 
to surrender their arms, to return to 
work, and to avoid conflict with Germans. 
The report added that some 10,000 of 
Korfanty’s “ragged boys” had already 
been demobilized. A German _ report 
would have us believe that Korfanty’s 
followers are disaffected, are deserting, 
are forming groups for banditry. The 
British Government continues to address 
the French Government, complaining 
that Gen. Lerond, head of the Interallied 
Commission in Upper Silesia, is not 
showing proper energy. The French 
Government continues to address the 
British Government, requesting dispatch 
of British troops to Upper Silesia; it 
suggests also a joint note of the two 
Governments to the German Government 
requiring the latter to fulfill its promise 
to suppress volunteer formations which 
would fain cross the border, and to pre- 
vent shipment of munitions into Upper 
Silesia. The French apparently appre- 
hend danger from such volunteer forma- 
tions and from the corps of volunteers 
within Upper Silesia, which latter is said 
to number 30,000 and to be_ swellin’ 
wisibly by accession of ardent youths 
from across the border. The French say 
this corps is being directed by a German 
staff t’other side the line. To complete 
our anthology of reports, Korfanty (who 
seems, like Lloyd George, to have lost 
his head) is threatening to blow up the 
mines and factories, if German troops 
cross the border. 

The reader may make what he will of 
the above. This much only seems perfectly 
certain: that there has been no fighting 
to speak of for several days now in Upper 
Silesia. It may be that Korfanty’s coup 
or fait accompli (or whatever name one 
prefers for one and the same olfactory 
effect) has entered the limbo of lost 
causes. It may be that the calm is only 
the lull before the storm. 

[A report of Monday states that on Satur- 
day the German volunteer corps in Upper 
Silesia attacked the Poles fiercely. Apparently 
the reported Korfanty demobilization had not 
proceeded far (if indeed there was any de- 
mobilization, or any intention to demobilize). 


The storm appears to have broken sooner than 
was expected.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: All Britain ex- 
pects the miners’ strike to end soon. A 
settlement is expected on the basis of 
wage schedules alone, these to be flexibly 
adjusted to the cost of living. The 
miners are being compelled to accept 
such a settlement by the spectre of 
hunger and by failure of support from 
the other members of the Triple Al- 
liance. Let us give it the right name: 
a temporary settlement. The miners have 
behaved selfishly, abominably; they have 
lent quite too ready an ear to Red agita- 
tion. They are too fond of whippets, 
holidays, and short hours. All of which 
admitted, yet Mr. George owes them 
“fair play” quite as much as to the Ger- 
mans. It is up to the Government to 
compel reorganization of the industry on 
a basis which shall afford permanent se- 
curity of an adequate living wage to the 
miners. According to report, the ship- 
ping tied up idle in British ports is of 
the astounding total of four million tons. 


RUSSIA: It is singular how few 
founders of the first rank (whether of 
religions, empires, social systems, or 
whatnot) have escaped personal disaster ; 
so universal is envy, so powerful the 
spirit of dissent and faction among men. 
Every Cesar has his Brutus, whose 
dagger usually finds its mark; every 
Socrates his Meletus. ’Tis odds but your 
Washington will be ruined by a cabal; 
and your Muhammad is fortunate if by 
a Hegira he can escape the assassin. 
Napoleon is ruined by his own creatures; 
and Pericles, who made Athens so beau- 
tiful, is fain to die to escape his traducers. 
And the systems the founders create 
are alike vulnerable to envy, dissent, 
and faction; usually go down with their 
founders or suffer fatal transformation. 
Sectaries are busy in the prophet’s life- 
time; and Muhammad is not cold, when 
lo! the schism. By what seems a para- 
dox, the most dangerous dissenters are 
purists. Or rather, they call it purism; 
the gods call it envy. The founders are 
generally humorous, clement, apt to com- 
promise with that singular thing human 
nature. Abu Bekr was a purist, not 
Muhammad. Brutus was a purist; and 
Meletus; and Bernadotte; and so, to ap- 
ply this beautiful speculation to current 
days, is Trotsky. Trotsky is the leader 
of the fanatics who would make no com- 
promise with the infidels, be they peas- 
ants or bourgeoisie; would advance the 
Red standards east, west, north, south, 
and debellate the world. Lenin, humorous 
like St. Paul, clement like Cesar, would 
use tact and patience and make tempo- 
rary concessions. We are told that the 
friction between Lenin and the purists 
grows more and more acute; that we 
are to expect the latter to attempt a coup 


d’état and the overthrow of Lenin. It 
is quite possible, however, that Dame 
Rumor has exaggerated adjustable dif- 
ferences of opinion as to policy into dan- 
gerous dissensions. 


NEAR EAST: At last an interesting 
budget of news has come in from the 
Near East; towards which, however, we 
exhibit our customary Missourian at- 
titude. The reader will remember how 
in March the French, by signing an 
agreement at London, thought to be quit 
of that White Elephant Cilicia. But it 
seems the agreement did not satisfy the 
Angora Assembly. Last week we heard 
that the Assembly had ratified the agree- 
ment—but “with reservations.” The 
reservations must have been very im- 
portant, for the French Government sent 
a most distinguished person, M. Henri 
Franklin-Bouillon, post-haste to Angora 
to straighten matters out. Now, if the 
worst is to be believed, the Assembly 
(Chicherin’s fine hand is seen here) has 
repudiated the agreement, and Na- 
tionalist troops have broken the arm- 
istice. 

But (here is the exciting item) M. 
Franklin-Bouillon has a means of bring- 
ing these perfidious Turks to their 
senses. King Constantine is going to 
fulfill a prophecy and add his name to 
the short list of supreme captains. In 
cahoot with the British (perfide Albion!), 
he is going to take Constantinople. 
“Now,” Mr. Franklin-Bouillon is going 
to say to the Angora Assembly, “if you 
don’t ratify the London agreement, with- 
out reservations, and proceed to fulfill it, 
you will lose French support.”’ We should 
very much like to know what is meant 
by “French support.” But let that pass. 
Among the things which the Turks de- 
manded by way of amendment to the 
London agreement was, we understand, 
the surrender of Alexandretta, the key 
of the Syrian Gate, the main port for 
the Aleppo district, to which the French 
contemplate running a pipe-line from 
Mesopotamia. 

It looks as though the Near East situa- 
tion were in a worse mess than ever. 


MISCELLANEOUS: There are many 
delectable matters of which we would 
fain discourse, and would discourse, if 
only the Upper Silesian question and the 
British miners’ strike would get them- 
selves settled. But, as our Broadway 
lass saith: Why worry? ’Tis spring. The 
birds do sing hey ding a ding. We care 
not what others may do. As for us, we 
shall desipere. How more in loco than 
now? Off we go to the fields, with a hey 
and a ho, and a hey nonino. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Hope of Order in the 
Balkan Chaos 


HE occasional announcement of some 

cabinet crisis, some notability’s curt 
obituary, these are the only scraps of 
news which seem to filter over from the 
Balkans to the American press now that 
the war is a thing of the past. But 
though the despatches from the Balkans 
have been meager, they tell a story of 
extraordinary interest to any one who 
has watched from near-by the efforts of 
the Southern Slavs to piece themselves 
into a nation. Between the squeezed-up 
lines of these newspaper waifs one may 
find an answer to the question whether 
the racial and sentimental cohesion of 
the various elements of the South Slav 
race (usually spoken of as the Jugoslavs, 
“Jug” being the Slav word for ‘“South’’) 
is strong enough to overcome the dissen- 
sions which beset their path and some- 
times threaten to make all their sacrifices 
vain 

‘ profound disagreement exists as to 
tue proper manner of organizing the new 
state and the best form of government 
for it. This disagreement is not just of 
recent growth. It is not possible here to 
penetrate very deeply into the mazes of 
pre-war Serbian politics, in which the 
rival dynastic Obrenovitch and Kara- 
georgevitch factions participated so vio- 
lently. But the “Black Hand” and 
“White Hand” organizations, long the 
curse of Serbian politics, were again ac- 
tive during the recent war, and the Ser- 
bian Government had not long been es- 
tablished at Corfu before these groups 
provoked a very considerable dissension 
in the Serbian army. It was, of course, 
due largely to the general disorganization 
existing at Saloniki, where, be it noted, 
French and British morale suffered even 
more severely than the Serbian, but the 
dispute also involved factors of policy 
more serious than sporadic discontent 
over ineffectual Allied leadership and an 
uncertain commissariat. 

Dissensions also arose with the first 
realization that the eventual disintegra- 
tion of the Hapsburg Monarchy had be- 
come a real probability. Three different 
schemes were advocated: (1) The forma- 
tion of a Greater Serbia, including 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
perhaps Montenegro (i. e., the districts 
where the Serbs predominate), but leav- 
ing Croatia and Slovenia to shift for 
themselves as independent states or as 
autonomous members in a reconstituted 
Austro-Hungarian federation; (2) a 
union of all the South Slavs in a re- 
public; (8) a South Slav union under 
the aegis of the Serbian royal house. 

The supporters of each of these three 
lines of procedure gained or lost stand- 


ing as the attitude of the Great Powers 
seemed favorable or unfavorable and as 
Allied fortunes of war grew better or 
worse. On January 6, 1918, for ex- 
ample, Premier Lloyd George made a 
statement disavowing any desire to 
smash the Hapsburg Empire; and two 
days later President Wilson, addressing 
Congress with the members of the Ser- 
bian War Mission seated on the floor of 
the House, included among his famous 
Fourteen Points the stipulation that 
“the peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see 
safeguarded and assured, should be ac- 
corded the freest opportunity for au- 
tonomous development.” In the face of 
these nearly simultaneous Allied rebuffs 
Premier Pashitch of Serbia decided that 
the propaganda for the formation of a 
large Jugoslav state including the Haps- 
burg provinces of Croatia and Slovenia 
should not be pressed too strongly, and 
he cabled instructions to that effect to 
the various Serbian representatives in 
Allied capitals. It appears that in one 
or two cases copies of these instructions 
were shown to members of local Jugo- 
slay committees (many of them Croats 
and Slovenes) who became highly in- 
dignant at this “abandonment” and 
threatened to withdraw their support 
from the Serbian Government policy. 
Pashitch at once recalled the diplomats 
involved, but this naturally did not tend 
to heal the breach between the Jugo- 
slav committees and the Corfu Govern- 
ment, and it was not until after the Allied 
statesmen had awakened to the fact that 
they could not hope to arrange a sepa- 
rate peace with Austria and, as a con- 
sequence, realized the advantage of break- 
ing up the Hapsburg Monarchy, that 
Jugoslavy propaganda could be resumed. 

Even now, with the Jugoslav state 
under Prince Regent Alexander a fait 
accompli, there are not a few members 
of the Old Radical group, as the follow- 
ers of Pashitch are most misleadingly 
called, who would be well pleased to see 
it relapse into a loose federation in which 
each of the three states of Greater 
Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia should ex- 
ercise almost complete autonomy. Oppo- 
sition to this policy has manifested it- 
self most clearly in the formation of 
the new Democratic party. The Demo- 
crats seized the opportunity furnished 
by the departure of Pashitch for the 
Peace Conference to consolidate all the 
elements of opposition, and a little over 
a year ago forced the Old Radical cabinet 
to resign by the mere expedient of re- 
maining away from the Skupshtina, or 
National Assembly, and so preventing 


the quorum necessary to transact any 
business. The subsequent Democratic 
cabinet, headed by Mr. Davidovitch, 
soon discovered that what was sauce 
for the goose was sauce for the gander, 
In fact, neither of the two major groups 
was strong enough to counter-check any 
rival combination. By this easy expedi- 
ent the affairs of the country were time 
and again plunged down a blind alley, it 
being impossible to call a general elec- 
tion because there never was a quorum 
to adopt an election law. 

Finally the Crown Prince summoned 
Mr. Milenko Vesnitch from his post at 
the Paris Legation to make a final effort 
at forming a cabinet capable of codéper- 
ating with the Skupshtina in drawing up 
a Constitution and an election law. Sey- 
eral factors contributed to the success 
which attended Mr. Vesnitch’s perform- 
ance of this difficult task. During the 
dozen years that he had served as 
Serbian Minister to France he had stood 
rigorously apart from the party dis- 
putes and personal antagonisms of Bel- 
grade, and he was known as favoring 
neither the extreme Serb Nationalists 
nor the extreme Jugoslavists. He 
brought to his work, too, great intelli- 
gence and cultivation, and a thoroughly 
Western outlook. The same qualities 
which made him such a favorite with 
the members of the American delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference had their 
emollient effect on Belgrade politics, and 
eventually a Constitution was drawn up 
and the general elections took place. 
Americans will be interested to remem- 
ber that the man who performed this 
service for his country headed the Ser- 
bian War Mission to the United States 
in 1917, and that a large part of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s sympathy for the Jugo- 
slav cause dated from his conversations 
with Mr. Vesnitch at that time. 

The elections resulted in the seating 
of 94 Democrats and 93 Old Radicals in 
the Constitutional Assembly. The ene- 
mies of the union were successful only 
in Croatia, where they returned the peas- 
ant demagogue Raditch and 49 of his 
followers. He was supported in the 
campaign by all the disgruntled elements 
in the province, including such mutually 
antagonistic groups as the Communists 
and the ex-officials of the former Haps- 
burg régime; but those who hoped that, 
once at Belgrade, Raditch would suc- 
ceed in provoking a revolution seem 
destined to disappointment, for he has 
lately indicated that he will adopt the 
general programme drawn up by the 
more conservative leaders. 

The results of the balloting in Monte- 
negro were awaited with particular 
eagerness. The elections took place with- 
out disorder, despite the intrigues of 
numerous hangers-on of the former King 
Nicholas. Every one of the delegates 
elected was committed to the policy of 
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centralization and union. From various 
interested sources rumors have been cir- 
culated that undue pressure was ex- 
ercised by the Serbian authorities to 
pring about this result, but these are 
now set at rest by the British Govern- 
ment’s publication of a thorough-going 
report by two impartial British observ- 
ers, Major Temperley and Mr. Roland 
Bryce (a nephew of Lord Bryce), who 
personally watched the preélection cam- 
paign and the balloting itself, and who 
make the unqualified assertion that the 
results may be accepted as a just and 
frank expression of the will of the elec- 
torate. 

Having with such unexpected success 
forced through the general elections, 
and having drafted a tentative Constitu- 
tion in which may be traced innumer- 
able influences of our own American 
charter of rights, the Vesnitch cabinet 
tendered its resignation to make way for 
a coalition between the Radicals and 
Democrats, which is now engaged in per- 
fecting the Constitution and codifying 
the laws. Mr. Vesnitch himself has re- 
turned, we can imagine with little re- 
gret, to the less partisan atmosphere of 
Paris. 

Thus, it is hoped, have been dissipated 
the centrifugal tendencies which inevi- 
tably grew up in the various provincial 
capitals so long as the central Belgrade 
Government spent its time in unproduc- 
tive wrangling. It will be recalled that 
under the Austro-Hungarian régime 
Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia 
all possessed provincial diets, although 
the Hapsburgs tcok good care never to 
allow them more than nominal powers. 
Faced with a delay in the calling of a 
general election, it was natural for the 
separate provinces to reorganize their 
assemblies for local administrative pur- 
poses, but the significance of this action 
must not be over-estimated. The people 
of these provinces have achieved free- 
dom from foreign tyranny much too re- 
cently to risk it all by the assumption 
of too many responsibilities. They know 
that Italy is anxious to extend her power 
across the Adriatic, and that Austria 
and Hungary would only too gladly fall 
in with any plan which promised the 
restoration of part of their lost terri- 
tories. A venture in complete inde- 
pendence, lacking the aid and prestige 
of victorious Serbia, would be a hazard- 
ous matter. 

Nor is complete independence what the 
Slavs of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire really desire. The Croat has an 
immense respect for his Serb kinsman, 
and though socially and commercially he 
is rather more advanced, he remembers 
very well that Serbia bore the brunt of 
the long war for freedom and almost 
single-handed transformed the old 
dreams of the South Slav race into a solid 
reality. Realizing this (and more par- 








ticularly since the Constitutional Assem- 
bly has begun making real progress) the 
Croats have been increasingly content to 
turn towards Belgrade and make it the 
centre of their new and broader national 
life. 

But the ways of Serbian lawmakers are 
slow, as the reader of this sketch of re- 
cent events at the capital will have gath- 
ered. It is a Balkan trait to unearth un- 
foreseen difficulties in every sort of busi- 
ness undertaking or political enterprise. 
Conciliation must be practiced by all par- 


False Testers 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


F the authors of “A Test of the News” 
had turned to the magazine section of 
the New York Times for a date ante- 
cedent by nearly nine months to the arm- 
istice and to the date given by them for 
this sinister launching of the idea of a 
Red Peril—that is, February 24, 1918— 
they would have found something that 
would have saved them considerable 
labor. It is a _ three-page, unsigned 
article, headed “Bolshevism’s Effect.” It 
is a careful study of the indications of 
revolutionism in Europe and America. 
The writer finds that the Bolsheviki have 
“actually begun the carrying of the class 
war into other countries.” By “other 
countries” he means, however, only Fin- 
land, Poland, the Ukraine (then in vary- 
ing degrees of separation from Russia), 
and Rumania, which was fighting the 
Bolsheviki on her northeast frontier. 
“How much further,” he asks, “will it 
{the movement] go? Will the Bolsheviki 
of Russia succeed in starting a world- 
wide revolution?” Nearly the whole of 
the article is given to a reply to these 
questions. But the conclusion is fairly 
optimistic. The writer quotes approv- 
ingly a statement by Otto Braun, in the 
Berlin Vorwaerts, “Their [the Bolshe- 
viki’s] hope for a speedy revolution in 
Germany is an insane delusion.” The ac- 
tive efforts of the Bolshevik leaders in 
fomenting and financing revolution in 
remoter parts of Europe are evidently 
not anticipated, and the conclusion is 
summed up in the sub-heading, “Revolu- 
tionary Trend in Chaotic Eastern Europe 
Is Reflected Only Among Minority Ele- 
ments in Allied and Teuton Countries.” 
Of the Red Peril as a speculative possi- 
bility all informed men knew from the 
beginning. Of the Red Peril as an actual 
movement directed and financed from 
Moscow, few men knew until after the 
armistice. Then the world began to know, 
for the peril had become a reality. 

So far as one can learn from “A Test 
of the News,” the Red Peril never existed. 
It was an invention of “editorial writer, 
correspondent and statesman” (p. 18). 
The authors quote several published 


ties. “Samo Sloga Srbina Spasava”’— 
“Only Unity Saves Serbs”—is an old 
motto, invoked through bloody and ter- 
rible years of struggle and defeat, which 
appears in the form of four magic let- 
ters “S” on the Jugoslav coat-of-arms. 
If it is still remembered in victory as it 
was in war, this motto will be the saving 
grace of a state which holds much of 
promise for the sick and war-weary Bal- 
kans, where so many of the world’s ills 
have originated. 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


of the News 


items tending to show that a fictitious 
Red Peril was being gradually created. 
The first of these appeared in the Times 
for November 14, 1918, three days after 
the armistice, with the heading, “Bol- 
shevism Is Spreading in Europe; All 
Neutral Countries Now Feel the Infec- 
tion.” Others in time followed. By De- 
cember 22 we have news of Radek’s boast 
of the amount of Bolshevik money spent 
in Berlin and the immensely greater 
amount transmitted to New York City. 
A certain degree of candor on the part of 
the authors might have prompted them 
at this point to say whether or not the 
fact of this distribution of money in 
Berlin was subsequently established be- 
yond cavil and also whether or not per- 
sonal agents of Lenin took active part in 
the Spartacan uprisings of January 5 
and March 4, 1919. But we must not ex- 
pect too much. The authors had a case 
to make out, and they were hurrying 
along with the documents. By December 
30 we have what is, to the authors, ap- 
parently the most significant evidence— 
a dispatch from Paris by Walter Dur- 
anty. Mr. Duranty quotes a “high offi- 
cial at the Russian Embassy” as saying 
that “they [the Bolsheviki| do appear to 
be spreading westward, and may create a 
grave state of affairs for Western Europe 
by joining hands with the extremist 
party in Germany, which seems to be 
getting control, at least for a time.” 
Here, then, was born the Red Peril, to 
flourish in greater or less degree in the 
news columns for all the days to follow. 
One can not but pay tribute to the “right 
copious industry” by which the data in 
the genesis of this gigantic spectre have 
been searched out for us. And yet the 
careful student will feel that something 
has been omitted. There were other sug- 
gestions, hints, implications, anticipa- 
tions, foreshadowings, and the like, which 
ought also to have gone into the record. 
One of these, antedating by more than 
a month the earliest mention in the 
Times, I find in an editorial expression 
in the New Republic itself. “Russian 
Bolshevism,” it says, “is more of a 
danger to a disintegrating Germany than 
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German penetration is to Russian na- 
tional independence.” The date is October 
12, 1918, the heading of the editorial 
“The Rescue of Russia,” the paging 
301-4. Who shall say that the suggestion 
for the building up of this Franken- 
steinian monster, so useful in aftertimes 
to capitalist statesmen and capitalist 
magnates as a bogey for the restless 
masses, was not originally furnished by 
the New Republic? 

If this matter were to be taken into 
court, and the authors, after a gruelling 
cross-examination, were to decide to 
abandon most of their charges and to 
rest their case on its strongest particu- 
lar, what would it be? Most likely the 
manipulation of the headlines and the 
general emphasis given to the dispatches 
regarding Kolchak’s “triumphant march” 
westward and his “strategic retreat” 
eastward. Here, indeed, the authors 
have something of a case; and they have 
given it an impressive vividness by super- 
posing a map of Russia on a skeleton 
map of the United States. Here is shown 
a conspicuous example of bad editing of 
the dispatches—bad because ignorant, 
and further bad because of the injection 
into the headlines of an abnormal degree 
of partisanship. Some degree of this 
bias is to be allowed for, simply because 
it is chargeable to an apparently in- 
eradicable taint in human nature—a 
taint common to insurgent and conserva- 
tive alike. But here bias overreaches 
itself, and the result is a sorry showing 
in the light of what followed. 

Yet the case is not so flagrant as the 
authors would have it appear. When the 
Times dispatches do not lean heavily 
enough toward the desired conclusion, re- 
course is had to editorials; and when the 
Times helps to spoil the theory by print- 
ing the Czech army’s protest against 
Kolchak, or Carl Ackerman’s admittedly 
“frank reports” about the demoralizing 
effect of Kolchak’s seizure of power, the 
issue is neatly turned by printing a 
Washington dispatch showing that offi- 
cialdom is happy. It is now the State De- 
partment and the Russian Embassy that 
are doing the bamboozling and not the 
Times. For by the authors’ own showing 
the Times contributed something sub- 
stantial toward that much-desired ‘“min- 
imum of necessary information on a su- 
premely important event.” It contributed, 
in fact, more than the authors find space 
for acknowledging. They might, for in- 
stance, have mentioned the two-page 
illustrated article by Louis D. Kornfield, 
entitled “Impressions of Kolchak and His 
Followers,” in the magazine section of 
the issue of June 15, 1919. True, this 
was not a dispatch. But it was something 
very much to the point, written by a man 
who had just returned from Kolchak’s 
domain. Here was news from Russia not 
of the sort described by the authors as a 
case of “seeing what one wanted to see.” 


For it was not pro-Kolchak; it was 
strongly anti-Kolchak. Here the authors 
could have found at least something of 
that indication of the weakness of the 
Kolchak régime—an indication the ab- 
sence of which from the columns of the 
Times they had found so significant. 
Even if they failed to find the article 
during their search, they should have 
remembered it; for the New Republic 
thought it, on its appearance, important 
enough to quote from it (June 25, 1919, 
p. 228), and to call it an “interesting 
account.” 

This Kolchak section presents the 
strongest point in the indictment; there 
are a few other points, less valid, but still 
pertinent and substantial. But taken :n 
the large, the charges in this study are 
no sooner brought forth than they pro- 
ceed to eat themselves up; and about the 
only non-autophagous thing that emerges 
is the fact that a great many persons, 
especially newspaper correspondents, 
editors, and statesmen, are capable of 
making exceedingly bad guesses as to the 
future and that most of them are prone 
to interpret events in the light of their 
hopes and beliefs. 

But the phenomenon is not a new one. 
The authors could have found parallel 
instances throughout history. Especially 
could they have found a copious store in 
the history of the United States. They 
might, for instance, have bethought them- 
selves of the early days of 1861. The 
whole North—that is, the loyal part of it 
—was virtually a unit in believing that 
the Southern Confederacy would collapse 
at the first shock of arms, and it inter- 
preted events in the light of that belief. 
The loyal press reflected that attitude. 
Even after the serious shock of Bull Run 
the belief in a speedy conquest for a time 
still prevailed. As late as October 26, 
when an obscure officer named William 
Tecumseh Sherman, stationed in Ken- 
tucky, demanded 200,000 men to clear the 
State and was further understood to have 
said that a million men would be neces- 
sary to win the war, press and public de- 
nounced him as a lunatic, and the Gov- 
ernment promptly relieved him of his 
command. Four years later—that is, in 
October, 1865—it would have been an 
easy matter for two journalists to make 
a collection of the bad news and bad in- 
terpretations given in the press and the 
bad official pronouncements from Wash- 
ington. By 1865, when victory had been 
purchased at such frightful sacrifices, 
the optimism of 1861 looked silly. To 
censors of a certain type it may even 
have looked sinister. But if the authors 
had themselves shared in the general de- 
lusion of that time, they should, in re- 
viewing it four years later, have ob- 
served a certain degree of humility and 
not posed as persons who knew all along 
how things were going. 

Something more pertinent to their case 





the authors of “A Test of The News” 
could have found nearer home. For 
while the conservative and moderate 
journals were making bad guesses about 
Kolchak and Denikin, and emphasizing 
their news accordingly, the insurgent 
journals and periodicals (and this in- 
cludes the New Republic, the Nation, and 
all the rest) were making equally bad 
guesses about Carranza and were equally 
manipulating their news. They made 
wretchedly bad guesses last summer and 
autumn about the extent of the “wave of 
unrest” and the number of votes that 
would go to Debs and Christensen. They 
are always making bad guesses about 
something, and their statements of 
alleged fact are usually made to fit their 
guesses. 

Now the insurgent organs guessed 
better on Kolchak, Denikin, and Yuden- 
ich than did the conservative and mod- 
erate organs. But to hold that they did 
so by reason of a more scrupulous study 
of the news than was made by their rivals 
would be merely to burlesque the situ- 
ation. They had swung over to Bolshe- 
vism, and they guessed according to their 
bias. The clause, “swung over to Bolshe- 
vism,” is used advisedly. There is, of 
course, a distinction between the school 
of outright pro-Bolshevists and _ the 
school of ‘‘We-are-not-Bolshevists-but—.” 
It is, however, a vague and tenuous dis- 
tinction that counts for little in prac- 
tical affairs. By the middle of November 
or the beginning of December, 1918, the 
whole body of insurgent journals, from 
the extremest to the most moderate, were 
united in the defense of Leninism, and 
they framed their news statements to 
fit their partisanship. That curious wave 
of emotional lunacy that swept the ranks 
of American insurgency from November, 
1918, to the autumn of 1919 carried all 
before it. Individuals and groups vied 
with one another in their rush- to the 
left. New groups were formed—groups 
of Communists, Left Communists, Ex- 
treme-Left Communists, Super-Commun- 
ists, and Beyond-Communists — which 
evolved, one after another, in a sequence 
of De Vriesian mutations. The boobery 
clamored for the extremest kind of ex- 


tremism, and there was no lack in the 


supply of propaganda, New papers were 
established to express the new ideas, and 
the pinkest of the established organs took 
on gradually deepening shades of car- 
mine. The Federal Department of Jus- 
tice, with fostering care and direct in- 
citement, helped the movement along, and 
Bedlam was let loose to have its fling. 
The insurgent papers and periodicals 
of all shades hoped that Kolchak and 
Denikin would lose, and they guessed as 
they hoped. Their guesses won. But on 
a thousand other matters relating to 
Russia they have made far worse guesses 
and far worse statements of alleged fact 
than have their conservative rivals. Up 
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to the time of the armistice the New 
Republic, for instance, was making 
guesses not greatly different from those 
of the Times. As late as November 2, 
1918, it had an interpretation of Russia 
by Mr. Michael S. Farbman very differ- 
ent from anything it would have per- 
mitted to appear a few months later. Mr. 
Farbman was pro-Gorky, and Gorky was 
then anti-Bolshevik. “The Bolsheviki,” 
he wrote, “Bolshevism, and their terror- 
ism are so hated and cursed by everybody 
that the very idea of speaking seriously 
of them, no matter whether one is going 
to condemn them or not, is considered if 
not a crime at least an indecency. The 
Bolsheviki are traitors to Russia, to the 
Allied cause, and to Socialism, and that is 
the end of it.” Still there was something 
to be said for them, he declared. “Only 
blind men who refuse to see could deny 
the many creative and positive elements 
in the Bolshevik programme and in their 
activities. And yet Bolshevism is not a 
creative nor a positive force. The real 
origin of Bolshevism is desperation, and 
its true nature is pessimism.” 


But two weeks later (November 16), 
the New Republic leaned far over with 
its question, “What is the source of the 
lies about Russia which are being so sys- 
tematically disseminated in this coun- 
try?” The new tone is significant. There 
had been plenty of lies and idle rumors 
about Russia, as there have since been— 
Leninite as well as anti-Leninite. But 
there was at that time no special stream 
of lying to warrant any such question. 
The one and only report upon which this 
question was based (the prediction of a 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre) had a per- 
fectly reasonable and substantial foun- 
dation in a threat of Zinoviev’s. The 
question was significant only of a change 
of attitude. After that the movement 
was rapid. The New Republic was guess- 
ing the other way; and its statements of 
alleged fact, its suppressions, and its 
distortions accorded with its change of 
view. 

The chief error in this production is 
something deeper than the blundering 
effort of the authors to make out a case 
of a fabricated Red Peril and of a mis- 
representation of the news. It is the as- 
sumption that the editors of a responsible 
news journal will consciously risk the 
discredit that comes from the printing 
of news unlikely to be confirmed by time. 
The proudest line on the editorial page 
of a news journal is the reminder, “We 
told you so.’ A remembered slogan of 
other days, “If you see it in the Sun, it’s 
so,” strikingly exemplifies this attitude. 
The propaganda journal, the journal of 
opinion, cares less about this boast be- 
cause its main business is to influence 
beliefs rather than to give information. 
When its predictions go wrong, and its 
news is proved false or misleading, it 
has, if it chooses to avail itself of the 


store, an ample and ready fund of plaus- 
ible explanation. The news upon which 
we depended was faulty, it may say; and 
though things didn’t go the way we pre- 
dicted, they ought to have gone that way 
and would have gone that way if such 
and such other things hadn’t intervened. 
Silent or voluble it may be in the matter, 
and the bulk of its readers will be satis- 
fied. But the news journal can not, with 
a good face, make any such plea. Its 
credit must stand or fall with the gen- 
eral accuracy of its news. It can not de- 
liberately risk the impeachment of its 
main service. When, in March, 1917, the 
Times and the other news journals ac- 
cepted the Bonar Law theory, rather 
than the Leon Trotsky theory, of the 
mental state of the Russian people, they 
were not necessarily “seeing what they 
wished to see,” not merely accepting the 
“official and the optimistic” rather than 
the “obscure and the unpleasant.” They 
were accepting the probabilities at their 
face value. Does the news journal always, 
or even usually, reject the “obscure and 
the unpleasant”? Not if the strictures of 
the insurgent journals are to be believed. 
For one of the chief sins of the capitalist 
news journal, according to these censors, 
is the giving of an absurd credence to 
obscure, unpleasant, and alarmist reports 
of the alleged threats, plots, maleficent 
doings and designs of certain persons 
known as agitators. The bad guess, and 
not the bad intention, is the more reason- 
able explanation of the bad seeing. 

The erroneous assumption, moreover, 
carries with it another error. That is the 
contention that the prime need in all this 
business is the insurance of an adequate 
supply of accurate news to cover all im- 
portant happenings. This insurance is 
needful, no doubt; but of itself it will 
not suffice. A community might conceiv- 
ably live in Arcadian simplicity with no 
more news than comes to the Pitcairn 
Islanders. What is far more needful is 
the creation of a standard of honesty 
which will insure the news, once ob- 
tained, against juggling, suppression, 
and distortion to make it accord with a 
theory or a point of view. And for the 
fulfilment of this need it is the insurgent 
organ of propaganda that must undergo 
the greater reformation. The authors of 
this production are generous enough to 
concede a part of the underlying truth 
of the matter. “The authors do not wish 
to imply,” they say (p. 4), “because hon- 
estly they do not believe, that the less 
conservative press is necessarily more re- 
liable.” Excellent, i’ faith, is that “neces- 
sarily.” But the admission, qualified 
though it is, will do. And had the authors 
more carefully considered its full import 
and its reasonable implications, the 
greater part of their ambitious pro- 
duction would presumably never have 
been written. 

W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 
From Marshall to White 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The note of “Another Lawyer” in your 
issue of May 21, with its references to 
Associate Justice Joseph Story, who for 
decades was associated with Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall on the U. 8S. Supreme Court 
bench, and to Chief Justice Taney, 
Marshall’s successor, awakens reflections 
that are linked with the just-closed 
career of Chief Justice White, as all of 
those men participated in the rendering 
of important dectsions. Mr. Justice Story 
wrote the opinion of the Court in Mar- 
tin vs. Hunter’s Lessee—a decision which 
established the appellate jurisdiction of 
that Court. The decision in the Charles 
River Bridge case, to which your cor- 
respondent refers, was understood to 
have overthrown that in Dartmouth Col- 
lege vs. Woodward, the 1819 case in 
which Chief Justice Marshall delivered 
the celebrated opinion which established 
the sacredness of contracts under the 
Constitution. 

Even at this late day comments of 
eminent lawyers and jurists should be 
of interest. Story wrote a dissenting 
opinion, he and Justices Thompson and 
McLean all dissenting, but Chief Justice 
Taney and his four concurring associates, 
being the majority of the Court as it was 
then constituted, fixed the law of the 
case for the time being. But comments 
were made, of the greatest interest. Our 
own Chancellor Kent, writing to Judge 
Story under date of June 23, 1837, said 
of the decision: 


It abandons, or overthrows, a great principle 
of Constitutional morality, and I think goes to 
destroy the security and value of legislative 
franchises ...1I have lost confidence and 
hopes in the Constitutional guardianship and 
protection of the Supreme Court. 


Justice Story himself, writing before the 


decision was publicly announced, on 
February 14, 1887, said: 


A case of grosser injustice, or more oppres- 
sive legislation, never existed. 


And Webster, writing to Story, said: 


The decision of the Court will have com- 
pletely overturned, in my judgment, one great 
provision of the Constitution. 


He had been of counsel in the Dart- 
mouth College case, making the great 
argument on the side that won, the 
Court’s decision reversing that of the 
highest court of New Hampshire. 

Justice Story did not live to read the 
opinion of Taney and his associates in 
Dred Scott vs. Sandford—the prevailing 
opinions in which stood as law till the 
events of the Civil War finally rendered 
them inapplicable and superfluous. 

Chief Justice White may be recorded 
as having upheld the principles and doc- 
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trines of Marshall and his concurring 
associates more completely than he did 
those of Taney and the justices who con- 
curred with him in the cases with which 
the public has been most familiar; an 
apparent recurrence to rationality. 
GEORGE R, BISHOP 
New York, May 22 


The United States of 
wt ; 
Central America 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In our zeal for world organization we 
have ignored the special problems of our 
own continent. We have failed to note 
the significance of the movement now 
under way to reunite the five republics 
of Central America. 

The original union of the five Provinces 
of Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica at the time of 
their separation from Spain in 1823 was 
of a perfunctory nature. They were iso- 
lated from each other and enjoyed a large 
degree of autonomy. They gravitated 
rather to Madrid than to Guatemala, the 
seat of the Real Audiencia. They actu- 
ally were represented by official deputies 
in the Spanish Cortes of 1812. The 
union did not spring from an intimate 
realization of mutual interests and needs. 
It dragged on a precarious existence until 
1839 when the heroic Morazan lost his 
life in a supreme effort to hold it to- 
gether by sheer force of arms. 

There were repeated efforts to restore 
the union. Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Nicaragua, without the 
participation of Costa Rica, maintained 
a kind of union from 1843 to 1845. In 
1850, and again in 1895, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Nicaragua proclaimed the 
union, but in both instances the effort 
failed, mainly because it savored of a 
political alliance directed against Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica. General Rufino 
Barrios, the great Guatemalteco, made a 
bold attempt to restore the union in 1885 
and lost his life in his brave endeavor. 

The United States Government was the 
host of a conference of the five republics 
held in Washington in 1907 to consider 
their mutual interests. The restoration 
of the union was urged by certain of the 
delegates, but seemed out of the question 
at that time owing to peculiar political 
conditions in Central America. But the 
foundations were then laid for advan- 
tageous understandings concerning cur- 
rency, intercommunications, citizenship 
laws, and other matters of common inter- 
est. A Central American Court of Jus- 
tice was established at Cartago, Costa 
Rica, which seemed to give promise of 
splendid results. The political and dip- 
lomatic standing of the judges appointed 
by the separate countries unfortunately 
did not permit the Court to function as a 
strictly judicial tribunal. The Washing- 


ton Conference, however, was a distinct 
step in advance towards reunion. 


The reasons why the union could not 
be maintained or revived are easily un- 
derstood. First of all, the inaccessability 
of these countries to each other. No 
direct rail communication yet exists be- 
tween any two of them, though San Sal- 
vador in its desire to reach the Atlantic 
coast is eager for a connection with 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, via Zacapa. 
Travel is mainly by mule across moun- 
tains and rivers, or by steamer along the 
coasts. The completion of an adequate 
system of railroads connecting all of the 
republics and forming a part of a gran- 
diose Pan-American railway is an imper- 
ative reason for the restoration of the 
union. The task is quite beyond their 
individual initiative and resources. 

A second obstacle in the way of union 
has been the natural ambitions of a rela- 
tively small number of professional poli- 
ticians. The existence of five independent 
states has offered them a profitable field. 
And the interminable struggles of the 
“outs” to wrest control from those in 
power have plunged several of these 
countries into almost constant unrest, 
bloodshed, and economic ruin. The 
masses of the people are industrious, 
simple-minded, and docile, utterly op- 
posed to these political changes in which 
they have often been compelled to take 
part. I recall the answer of an Indian 
who had deserted from the army in a 
revolution, when I pointed out that such 
conduct was most reprehensible: “Senor, 
for us poor people there is neither good 
nor bad Government; they are all the 
same.” This has been unfortunately too 
true in times past. Justice compels rec- 
ognition of the fact that even among the 
politicians are those who sincerely de- 
plore this state of affairs and who strong- 
ly favor the union. Their advocacy of 
the cause, however, has generally been 
viewed with suspicion as indicating a 
sinister ambition to control the destinies 
of all five republics instead of one. 

Still another obstacle in the way of 
union has been the reluctance of certain 
of the more favored states to shoulder an 
unequal yoke with the more turbulent 
and discredited of their sister republics. 
The question of common finances has 
been a great stumbling-block. Honduras, 
it should be recalled, has been debited— 
most unjustly, in my opinion—with a 
foreign debt of over $125,000,000. Costa 
Rica, a country possessing a fairly hom- 
ogeneous white population, has enjoyed 
relative political calm and prosperity for 
a long period of years broken only of late 
by one or two bloodless coups d’etat. It 
naturally hesitates to throw in its politi- 
cal fortunes with its less fortunate 
neighbors, though in a position to render 
inestimable service to the union. 

These obstacles, inaccessability, fac- 
tional intrigues, and a dislike of a too 





exacting political partnership, are eyi- 
dently not now regarded quite so seri. 
ously as in former years. This is due 
primarily to the awakened consciousness 
of a genuine community of interests 
among the five republics. They speak 
the same language and love the same 
literature. They possess writers and 
poets of high rank. They profess the 
same religious faith, if they profess any 
at all, and refer to each other as core- 
ligionarios. They have the same habits 
and customs, with unimportant varia- 
tions. They have the same political in- 
stincts. And, what is very important, 
they have the same fear of intervention, 

I do not ignore the cynical argument 
that it might be to our advantage to op- 
pose a strong political combination in 
the neighborhood of the Panama Canal, 
and to prefer a fictitious balance of 
power. But the answer to this argument 
must surely be that though Europe may 
choose to foster disreputable Balkan in- 
trigues, the United States would do well 
to eliminate all further possibility of in- 
trigue in our own Balkans of Central 
America. World organization and world 
peace are not to be effected by the per- 
petuation of divisions, but by the weld- 
ing together of mutual interests. If 
Europe can not see this, America can. 

Blaine saw this most clearly when 
Secretary of State, and, had he held 
office long enough, would have labored 
with vision and enthusiasm to help bring 
about the reunion of the United States 
of Central America. The time doubtless 
was not then ripe for the realization of 
this ideal. This inspiring moment may 
now have arrived. Here lies a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for American states- 
manship. Here is presented in a con- 
crete vivid way an opportunity to sup- 
port an international ideal which we 
have heretofore advocated in the ab- 
stract. Whatever the fate of world 
organization, we have an obvious duty 
on this Continent to facilitate interna- 
tional understandings and a unification 
of mutual interests. The people of Cen- 
tral America deserve our sympathy and 
active moral support in their efforts at 
this time to achieve so splendid an ideal. 
Success to the Conference of Central 
American States now gathered together 
in Costa Rica! 

PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
Colorado Springs, Col., April 4 


Songs 


Many deaths have gone to build 
Every movement I have willed, 
That my life may be fulfilled. 
Many deaths, yet I have breath 
Still to sing of life and death. 
All the selves that died in me, 
Live again in melody. 
MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 
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New Books and Old 


HE politics of a reader must incline 
T a little toward pacifism and inter- 
nationalism if he is to enjoy the political 
comment in Stephen Graham’s “The 
Challenge of the Dead” (Cassell). But 
there is no false note in the melancholy 
tone in which Mr. Graham has composed 
this “vision of the war and the life of 
the common soldier in France, seen two 
years afterwards, between August and 
November, 1920.” He has been pro- 
foundly moved by his visits to the old 
battlefields, his heart has been torn by 
the hideous losses and wastes of the 
war, and by the scars which war has left 
upon the land and upon the people. There 
is a sad beauty in his descriptions of 
these fields of France—more poetry and 
feeling than I have found in any other 
book. The author does not mutter 
against commanding generals, because 
they did not stay in the front line, as 
Sir Philip Gibbs was disposed to do. He 
talks with the exhumers of the dead, and 
meditates, as Hamlet did :— 

“No, we don’t find many Gordons, But 
we're picking up a lot o’ Borders just 
now. Yes, and some Grenadiers. Brought 
in about thirty Borders yesterday. It 
isn’t a bad job if they’d pay us more 


“They say the body of a drunkard 
keeps fresh longest of all because of the 
spirit in it.” 

“Yes, that’s true . We came on 
a fellow the other day with a bayonet 
through his jaw...” 

“Do you sleep out here on this battle- 
field?” 

“We bin ’ere six months now.” 

“No ghosts?” 

The man smiled. He saw none. He 
felt the presence of none. Imagination 
did not pull his heart-strings . . . 


To combat prohibition and the Vol- 
stead Act with arguments from Greek 
mythology is amusing, at any rate, al- 
though it may not make W. J. Bryan lose 
a wink of sleep. Mr. Anthony M. 
Ludovici calls his book, ‘““Man’s Descent 
from the Gods, or, the Complete Case 
against Prohibition” (Heinemann). 
The reasoning is that Prometheus’s theft 
of fire from the gods was not a blessing, 
but a curse (and, I suppose, Prometheus 
jolly well deserved what he got). To 
cook food, says the author, is not bene- 
ficial, but harmful. But Dionysus, the 
Saviour and Healer, invented fermented 
liquor and repaired the harm. And now 
the evil has been done all over again— 
at least to the few who do not know 
where to get the stuff. But if J can 
have my cocktail back only at the price 
of eating all my food raw, I shall hesitate 
to accept. It is too much like the pre- 
dicament of some people in one of Frank 
Stockton’s stories, who received philo- 


sophically the news that there was noth- 
ing for dinner but ice-cream—as they 
were young, it seemed a happy state of 
things. But their joy perished when 
they heard that it was onion ice-cream. 


A scandal in a cathedral town, an 
Archdeacon in difficulties, a clerical and 
(it was charged) revengeful brother-in- 
law, a faithful and trusting wife and 
daughter, the landlord of The Bull, the 
witnesses for and against the accused 
man, farmers and stock-raisers and their 
testimony, the Bishop’s Consistory 
Court, and finally a trial before the 
highest court of appeal in the realm, with 
the Lord Chancellor and other lords, 
temporal and spiritual—what is this but 
the skeleton of a plot for a novel by 
Anthony Trollope? And when it is added 
that the brother-in-law had the delight- 
ful title of Vicar of Appleby Magna it 
is clear that in every detail somebody 
is out-Trolloping Trollope! But it is life 
itself which is imitating the novelist, as 
a character in Oscar Wilde’s “Intentions” 
insisted that life is apt to do. For this 
is the trial of Archdeacon Wakeford, 
which was followed recently in England 
as nothing but a famous murder trial 
is ever followed, and is still the subject 
of comment in the periodical press. 
Curious readers may find it reported at 
length in London papers beginning April 
8, with the opinion of the Court as de- 
livered by the Lord Chancellor in the 
Times for April 27. It is an opinion, 
which, for good reasons, many writers 
seem disinclined to accept. 


“Queen Victoria” (Chatto & Windus) 
by Lytton Strachey seems to me fresh, 
informal, and readable. A few of the 
more conservative readers may agree to 
the word “fresh,” but used only in its 
cant sense; they were also annoyed by 
Mr. Wells’s attack upon the old-fashioned 
methods of writing history. But I fancy 
that the new biography of Queen Vic- 
toria is going to be a sad disappointment 
to the intelligentsia, who were hoping to 
see the Queen delicately ridiculed from 
beginning to end. She has for so long 
been the symbol in many minds for 
stuffy conservatism, she has evoked a 
vision of Paisley shawls, of Landseer’s 
paintings, of ladies in crinolines, and men 
with side whiskers, that nothing would 
satisfy a number of expectant readers 
except humorous muck-raking. They 
were altering Sheridan’s line to: “Some 
scandal about Queen Victoria, I hope!” 
Mr. Strachey is utterly without excess 
of reverence; he occasionally makes you 
smile; but he found, in his studies, a 
pretty spirited old lady—and again the 
joke is on the “intellectuals.” 


The first book from a new press is 
interesting. When it is gay in appear- 
ance, has such a title as “Adam & Eve 


& Pinch Me,” and comes from the Golden 
Cockerel Press (London: Birrell & Gar- 
nett), you naturally take a second look 
at it. The author is Mr. A. E. Coppard 
and his short stories are worth a second 
and a longer look. His tales are of 
odd adventure and of _ sentimental 
chances at wayside inns; sometimes they 
are painful. Always they are ably 
written, but I hope that the author will 
soon shake off his Russian influence. The 
incident of the suffering mouse in 
“Arabesque” is the kind of importation 
which merely makes an Anglo-Saxon 
writer seem ill at ease. When an Eng- 
lish or American author begins to say: 
“Now, I must put in a little cruelty, to 
be like the Russians,” we know that he 
is making heavy weather with his art. 


A good, fat book of adventure in a 
semi-savage land (sometimes the semi- 
may be omitted) is “Some Experiences 
of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate” 
(Lane), by A. W. Monckton. 


Formidable in appearance are Austin 
Dobson’s “Later Essays, 1917-1920” 
(Oxford University Press). There are 
seven essays, on “Edwards’ ‘Canons of 
Criticism,’” “The Journeys of John 
Howard,” “The Abbé Edgeworth,” etc. 
They are packed with information, and 
clearly aim to instruct rather than to 
give pleasure for their literary form. 


A. Moreau de Jonnés, who saw thirteen 
years of fighting before he was twenty- 
seven, began his career in the National 
Guard of France in 1791. He was pres- 
ent during the street fighting in Paris in 
1792, at the siege of Toulon in 1793, in 
the naval battle with the English of the 
1st of June, 1794, and in numerous battles 
and sieges in Martinique and other West 
Indian islands during the succeeding 
years. He took part in fifteen expeditions 
overseas, but had his military and naval 
career cut short by capture in 1809, when 
he was consigned to the English hulks, 
where he found leisure to write his mem- 
oirs. He died at the age of ninety-two, 
just before war was declared in 1870. 

His book “Aventures de Guerres,” 
originally published in 1858, and again 
in an abridged edition in 1893, is now 
presented in a translation (by General 
A. J. Abdy) as “Adventures in Wars of 
the Republic and Consulate” (Dutton). 
Moreau de Jonnés was, in his later years, 
a Member of the Institute, a writer of 
statistical volumes. The contemporaries 
of his old age knew him in this dry pur- 
suit, and seemed to be little aware that 
he had locked up within him a series of 
extraordinary narratives, the adventures 
of a man who had been wounded five 
times, had seen ten outbreaks of yellow 
fever, and had known many of the im- 
portant figures of the Revolution. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


More Light on the Negotia- 
tions at Paris 


Tue Trutn Azout tHe Treaty. By André 
Tardicu. Foreword by Edward M. House, 
introduction hy Georges Clemenceau.  In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Waar Reatty Happenep at Parts: The Story 
of the Peace Conference. By American 
Delegates. With Maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HE reader who is induced by the 
titles of these two books into buying 
them for the sake of attaining as it may 
be the truth or the reality of the peace 
negotiations will experience a certain de- 
ception. He will find the truth confus- 
ingly various. Yet he need not regret his 
purchase, for both books cast a certain 
light down the diplomatic well where the 
true truth of Paris still lurks. 

Captain Tardieu was Clemenceau’s 
right-hand man throughout the negotia- 
tions, and speaks with authority. He 
publishes for the first time many mem- 
oranda of importance. His plea is con- 
ceived narrowly from the French point 
of view and is largely an apology for 
Clemenceau’s policy. As such it is clarify- 
ing. It shows the French much the vic- 
tims of their allies. The French assumed 
that negotiations of such importance 
could only be conducted under some order 
of business established in advance. Cap- 
tain Tardieu early in January of 1919 
drafted a scheme which began with dis- 
cussion of principles, including a skeleton 
of the League, and then passed to the 
German boundaries, and next to financial 
problems. It is evident that such a pro- 
gramme vigorously pushed would have 
promptly produced the German part of 
the treaty. To the French, with their 
habits of logic, it seemed indispensable 
that matters should be treated in order 
of importance. Here they reckoned with- 
out Lloyd George and President Wilson, 
who declined to be hampered in any way. 

Captain Tardieu sweeps aside the view 
that there was ever any sharp issue of 
principle between the Entente and Presi- 
dent Wilson. In January, 1917, the 
Allies handed Mr. Wilson a statement in 
eight heads which expressed in advance 
the essentials of his more famous four- 
teen points. The truth is simply that it 
was more difficult for the European 
Powers to live up to such maxims than it 
was for the United States. That Mr. 
Wilson was either a bully or a dupe at 
the peace table is roundly denied. What- 
ever concessions he was asked to make 
were put openly and loyally, and his com- 
promises were made with his eyes open. 
It is not difficult for Captain Tardieu to 
demolish the picturesque Keynes legend 
of a vagrom old Calvinist ineffectually 
beating his scrawny wings in worlds un- 
realized. 


Generally the perspective of the book 
is French and only French. There is not 
a word about the secret war treaties, al- 
though at times their existence nearly 
broke up the conference. As to sewing 
the Covenant to the treaty, a tragic de- 
cision as it turned out, nothing is said 
but that Mr. Wilson insisted on it. It is 
plain that the French had small con- 
fidence in the League and probably little 
interest in it, regarding it as an Anglo- 
American experiment of merely theoret- 
ical importance. What the French wanted 
was military security as represented by 
the bridge-heads on the Rhine, and some- 
thing in hand for reparations, as repre- 
sented by the Saar coal and iron fields. 
They had hard enough work to get so 
much. They manceuvred for a buffer state 
on the Rhine, Marshal Foch pushed his 
agitation for the permanent military oc- 
cupation of the Rhine to the point of in- 
subordination. In the whole negotiation 
the tenacity and adroitness of Clemen- 
ceau appear at their best. Sure of his 
own case, he was never sure of his allies. 
The day before the treaty was laid before 
the Germans, Lloyd George tried to re- 
open the Rhine matter. As the case 
stands, the French occupation to-day is 
virtually discretionary. Nominally the 
French will have withdrawn, in three 
stages, after fifteen years. But each with- 
drawal is conditional upon faithful exe- 
cution of the treaty by Germany, and 
since the United States has not ratified 
the defensive treaty with France, France 
is under no obligation to retire in fifteen 
years. She will do so only if she feels 
she can do so with safety. How right 
Clemenceau was in demanding a military 
foothold on the Rhine has lately been 
shown in the case of the reparations. 

Captain Tardieu’s book abounds in 
documentary and statistical material and 
is written with admirable clarity; it has 
a pathos which he presumably did not in- 
tend, for the final picture is that of a 
victorious France suddenly put once 
more on the defensive—against the 
politics and the idealisms of her friends. 
As to the secrecy at Paris, our author ad- 
mits it, deplores it, and insists that with- 
out it no treaty could have been made. 

The eighteen American delegates to 
the Peace Conference who now combine 
to tell us “What Really Happened at 
Paris” naturally mean to tell the whole 
truth and as inevitably tell it from so 
many limited angles of personal observa- 
tion and preéstablished conviction. They 
all had a hand in the treaty or the 
League; their task perforce is to white- 
wash both, for they are justifying their 
own work. Such being the case, our 
eighteen essayists show a _ surprising 
candor which is emphasized by consider- 
able differences of opinion. The book 


does not constitute a complete picture of 
the Conference; for that we shall have to 
wait until the diaries of the Big Four are 
published, but it does illuminate a con- 
fused matter and is perhaps, as the prod- 
uct of many minds, the safest guide for 
the average reader among many compet- 
ing volumes. 

Among the more weighty contribu- 
tions are Professor Haskins’s on the new 
boundaries of Germany, Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont’s on the reparations, General 
Bliss’s on disarmament, and Col. House’s 
summary. Sharp differences enliven the 
pages. The Turkish expert thinks it was 
impossible to expel the Unspeakable One 
from Constantinople; the Armenian ex- 
pert feels that Turkey should not merely 
have been swept out of Europe but should 
have been denied political control of all 
non-Turkish folk. The Austrian special- 
ist notes that the principle of outlet to 
the sea, which was exacted with such 
peril at Dantzig and Fiume, was quietly 
overlooked in the case of Austria and 
Hungary. Col. House feels that the 
treaty was particularly weak in failing 
to define and secure the freedom of the 
seas. He also condemns a secrecy of dis- 
cussion which most of the other dele- 
gates appear to regard as inevitable. So 
much to show that the common tendency 
to defend the treaty admits of many 
variations of opinion. It is a whitewash- 
ing book, but the job is done in good 
faith. 

As a general impression one feels that 
the greatest service of the American dele- 
gation was to reckon the maximum rep- 
arations that Germany could pay. The 
European Powers dodged a technical task 
which might abate their claims and alien- 
ate votes. For the rest the Americans 
constantly exercised a moderating influ- 
ence. It is plain that England and France 
flinched before the more thorny issues, 
such as reparations and the Near East- 
ern question, and that the League and 
minor parts of the treaty often served 
as postponements of the more important 
parts. It is certain that the secret treat- 
ies not merely prevented just settlements 
but impaired the moral prestige of the 
Conference. Mr. Wilson and his advisors 
walked softly and saved what they could 
most easily from the situation. We are of 
the opinion that an early and courageous 
stand against the war treaties by Mr. 
Wilson would have been successful. 

The Covenant was evidently the work 
of a few enthusiasts, chiefly Mr. Wilson, 
General Smuts, Lord Hugh Cecil. It 
went through so quickly largely because 
the English and Americans came to an 
early agreement and no one else was 
deeply interested. The moment was hope- 
lessly wrong for creating a new world 
order. To make the peace alone would 
have sorely taxed the war-worn and irri- 
tated nations. A League made at such a 
time without careful estimate of its 
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powers was bound to land in the confu- 
sion now prevailing in Poland and Silesia, 
where we have alternate activities of the 
League and the old Supreme Council 
with the actual power in the hands of the 
latter. In short, while the rulers of the 
Entente were the right persons to make 
the peace terms, they were apparently 
the wrong persons to dictate the future 
organization of civilization. Naturally 
this is never admitted in this book, but 
it is the inference a disinterested person 
will draw therefrom. It wanted more 
goodwill and hopefulness and unselfish- 
ness than were available at Paris to 
frame a morally impressive charter for 
the world. 

We learn from this book how President 
Wilson looked to his friends. He seemed 
modest, patient, and even biddable. 
Nothing worse is said against him than 
that he lacked the executive gift of dele- 
gating responsibility. The pictures 
drawn by Mr. Wilson’s friends and foes 
are so utterly incompatible that neither 
is likely to be true. That the principle 
of self-determination was a plague at 
Paris and that it appeared in the actual 
settlements only as a tendency is patent 
enough. Indeed, the Austrian specialist 
is at pains to exonerate Mr. Wilson from 
inventing self-determination. It was 
growing Topsy-like everywhere. It pre- 
vented the Powers from keeping in 
reasonable tutelage, as regards tariffs, 
for example, the newly formed nations of 
Central Europe. 

The defect of judgment which runs 
through all these essays seems to be a 
wrong appraisal of the French attitude. 
There is a tendency to treat it as moral 
error which could only be met by gradual 
soothing devices. As a matter of fact the 
whole problem of beginning a peace was 
to give security to France fully and 
promptly, whereas she was given it 
grudgingly through painful negotiations. 
What Really Happened at Paris, so far as 
we Americans were concerned, seems to 
have been a kind of glorified inter-uni- 
versity faculty meeting apprehensive in 
tone, serious and somewhat unimag- 
inative in deliberation. The while the 
naughty undergraduates of Central 
Europe were putting cows on the roof 
and otherwise displaying an untamed and 
reckless self-determination. Our profes- 
sors doubtless served a very useful turn, 
yet neither they nor Mr. Wilson, on their 
own showing, look quite like men of the 
hour. 

These eighteen essays were originally 
delivered as lectures, and each is accom- 
panied by a report of the following ques- 
tion time. Here there is refreshingly 
little of the usual throwing of dust and 
much that is of interest. A reader who 
wants a guide through the maze might 
well begin with the questionnaire, for 
here all the more contentious matters 
are gathered into brief space. 


The Brimming Cup 


THe Brimuinc Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
HE author of “The Brimming Cup” 

is a writer of serious intention. A 
considerable audience is ready to take 
seriously whatever she may produce. It 
feels that her work has a sound basis of 
common sense and hearty feeling. At her 
best, she has a true sense of people, of 
instinctively embodying type in person; 
and, so far as domestic life is concerned, 
of seeming to tell us without effort 
where we all “live.” This, I believe, is 
her third novel. “The Squirrel Cage,” 
published nearly ten years ago, was one 
of the first of the realistic studies of 

Middle Western city life. It was realistic 

in the better sense. It essayed to in- 

terpret a universal truth in terms of 
time and place, and it dealt with persons 
whose reality was appreciably a sublima- 

tion of the humdrum and the average. I 

seem to have a far vaguer memory of 

“The Bent Twig,” though it made much 

more noise in the world, Only the other 

day I had a letter from a reader of more 
than common intelligence, himself a writ- 
ing man. He had just come upon and 
been impressed by “The Bent Twig,” and 
wanted my opinion of it. I was obliged 
to own that I had forgotten the detail of 
the story, and remembered it dimly as a 
fine book defaced by a single brutal, un- 
necessary scene (realism in the unfruit- 
ful sense), and somehow petering out to- 
wards the end. There was a kind of spon- 
taneity, and a sureness of mood and 
touch, too, in “The Squirrel Cage” that 

I could not find, much as I wanted to, in 

“The Bent Twig,” and can not find in 

“The Brimming Cup.” 

Not unsuggestively, if without con- 
scious appositeness, “The Brimming 
Cup” is bound in the sober dark red of, 
say, the Cambridge Poets, with pea- 
green lettering. Itself is a prolonged 
study of domestic experience, the married 
and parental relations, dutifully streaked 
with feminism. Mrs. Fisher, like a lot of 
us, has a natural preference for the Vic- 
torian decencies and solidities, but feels 
obliged to do her share of modern worry- 
ing. Likewise her present heroine ap- 
pears to be a quite healthy-natured and 
minded person stricken with the time- 
fever. More simply the book might be 
taken as a study of the wife’s struggle 
with her ego. But Marise’s drama is not 
merely the classical revolt and settling 
down of the woman of thirty. Or at least 
her mood of revolt is fashionably tinged 
with the aches of self-expression and 
self-fulfilment. In theory, it appears to 
be agreed between her and her husband 
that her main duty is to herself. Their 
salvation lies, somewhat precariously, in 
the accident of her essential soundness. 
One trouble is that Marise had been just 
about to be a famous musician when 


Neale bore her off to his Vermont no- 
where. After ten years, with her chil- 
dren past babyhood, she begins to won- 
der if she has chosen rightly; and to 
hanker for the great world and its excite- 
ments. Just then another man comes 
along, a man of the great world. His de- 
sire is unto her. He says all the obvious 
and well-established things, she is too 
fair and accomplished to be buried in 
Vermont; she is wasting herself; her 
husband ought not to have permitted it, 
can not be her true mate. He himself, 
Vincent Marsh, is the real ticket to hap- 
piness and, of course, self-fulfilment. 
Vincent has no pity for her babies; he 
hates babies as a tom-cat hates kittens. 

. . And Marise listens to him, preten- 
tious cultivated bounder that he is, as 
women will, no doubt, when the mood is 
ripe. Still, it shakes out pleasure in 
Marise, if we are males. As for Neale, he 
deserves to lose her. His method is to 
wash his hands of the situation and tell 
Marise that if it will make her happy to 
go off with Vincent, she had better do it, 
by all means. Mrs. Fisher’s men are al- 
ways unreal to me. From the masculine 
point of view, both Vincent and Neale are 
asses in their several ways. And it is 
hard to believe in a woman if you can 
not respect her men. Our belief in the 
persons is further strained by the arti- 
ficiality of the action, such as it is. Really 
there is little more than the situation of 
a short story to build on. Honeymoon 
over—babies and dishes—what might 
have been—the open door—no, love is 
best. An inexhaustible situation: but it 
must flower naturally and by the grace 
of God into fresh creative action. Elab- 
orate misunderstanding and cross-pur- 
pose, melodramatic incident, the me- 
chanics of fiction, can do nothing for it. 


Anyone can see the basis of truth in 
this story of the married pair and their 
critical hour, but the thing itself drags. 
It fails to move of itself, there are too 
many pages of emotional apostrophe and 
introspective sizzling. The affair is a 
bore before we are done with it; espe- 
cially as we are sure from the outset that 
the predatory and fascinating (or asin- 
ine) philanderer will get nothing but a 
kiss or two for his pains. Marise is, after 
all, too obviously intrenched in health, 
the love of her husband, and the good in- 
tentions of her creator, to be throwing 
her children and happiness overboard in 
the name of “life.” We leave her and her 
Neale settled down and more than content 
with her lot. She has passed the bar of 
the dangerous thirties. To be less joyous 
about the affair we may say that she has 
been hauled out by the hair after her 
frail craft of youth has _ hopelessly 
stranded on that bar. But on the whole, 
the ayes seem to have it. The realism of 
this book, like its modernity, is a matter 
of detail. It may involve us in the frank 
mysteries of the infantile toilet, or in the 
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discussion of “sexual mother-complexes” ; 
but the beginning and end of it is in that 
timeless appeal to the heart which is di- 
versely (and timelessly) saluted or dis- 
posed of as sentiment, or as sentimental- 
ism. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


William the Silent 
Wittem De Eerste Prins VAN ORANJE. 
Prof. Dr. P. J. Blok. 
Meulenhoff. 
GOOD biography of William the 
Silent will always be more than 
the story of his life. When Motley wrote 
his “Rise of the Dutch Republic’ he 
produced a life of William of Orange, and 
Professor Blok’s “Willem De Eerste” is 
the narrative of the Netherlands’ revolt 
against Spain. Without him that revolt 
would almost certainly have ended in 
disaster, with that revolt his genius 
might not have borne fruit. He was one 
with his people, he was the people per- 
sonified. Their moments of fainthearted- 
ness, of despair, of betrayal, were all his 
failures; their faith, ever buoying up 
from those depths, their acts of sacrifice, 
their heroism, were all his triumphs. 
Their instinctive reaction against cruelty 
and oppression received a deeper mean- 
ing and a permanent value from his 
statesmanship and far-seeing wisdom. 
They vindicated their own freedom, he, 
in championing theirs, became the cham- 
pion of freedom as a sacred principle for 
all peoples and all times. As such the 
national hero of Holland belongs to the 
world. 

It may seem strange that the outside 
world anticipated Holland in acknowledg- 
ing its debt to the genius of William the 
Silent by a scholarly biography of the 
man. Blok’s is the first book worthy of 
that name to appear in Dutch. It was 
preceded in French by Th. Juste’s “Guil- 
laume le Taciturne” (1873), in English 
by Motley’s monumental work and its off- 
shoots, the Lives by Miss Putnam and 
Frederic Harrison, in German by Rach- 
fahl’s. still incomplete “Wilhelm von 
Oranien.” The delay was not due, how- 
ever, to any disregard on the part of 
Dutch historians of a duty that must 
have seemed sacred to them. On the con- 
trary, their very recognition of its 
sacredness made them hesitate in under- 
taking the task. The wealth of material 
compiled by the research of industrious 
precursors can only be mastered after 
long years of study, when most histor- 
ians are past the age which has the 
energy for the undertaking of so great 
a work. Professor Blok, however, com- 
bines the aged scholar’s command of his 
material with the vigor and enterprise of 
a younger generation. After the com- 
pletion of his great “History of the 
Dutch Nation” and of his “History of a 
Dutch Town,” he devoted himself to the 
task “in love and reverence.” 


Door 
Amsterdam: J. M. 


The degree of response to these feel- 
ings which the book will elicit from the 
reader must be the measure of the 
author’s success. The work, richly illus- 
trated as it is, and avoiding all display of 
the learning which went to its making, 
addresses itself to the general reader and 
must be judged from that reader’s point 
of view. Where it appeals to the emo- 
tions, it does so by no artistic device in 
the author’s manner of presentment. His 
deliberate avoidance of fine diction, the 
very simplicity of the narrative, brings 
the beauty which is inherent in the man’s 
life the more strongly into relief. Hav- 
ing sifted, with a scholar’s scrutiny, the 
true from the false, and having arranged 
the facts thus tested and verified with 
the skill of the trained historian, the 
author was satisfied to let those facts 
speak for themselves. 

It is a powerful and thrilling story that 
they tell, one of the great tragedies of 
the world. The marvel of it is that, 
though its hero saw nearly all his en- 
deavors end in failure, the cause he stood 
for triumphed so gloriously. Twice he 
levied an army to come to the rescue of 
his people, and twice he saw it dispersed 
beyond hope of its rallying. He saw two 
of his associates beheaded on the scaffold, 
unable to save them from an undeserved 
and shameful death. The towns of Hol- 
land which flew his colors were sacked in 
punishment by the Spaniards without his 
being able to come to their aid. Three of 
his brothers fell in battles uncrowned by 
victory, which might have justified the 
sacrifice. His stadtholder in the eastern 
provinces betrayed his cause and sur- 
rendered the territory under his rule to 
the Spaniard. The excesses committed, 
by no means with his approval, by his 
Calvinistic partisans in the south caused 
disaffection among the Flemings and 
Walloons. Help from outside proved un- 
reliable and oftener a source of fresh 
danger than a gain of security. It is small 
wonder that there is no triumphant ring 
in the words with which he parted from 
this life: “Mon Dieu, aie pitié de mon 
ame et de ce pauvre peuple.” 

And yet, the triumph was his, though 
he left his people in the direst need. The 
assassin could not destroy the living 
thought which he bequeathed to it and 
the world. Through the word and the 
thought it embodied he was to conquer. 
“Oranges e meglio da consigli che da 
fatti,” said the Venetian ambassador 
Suriano of him. And he was a master in 
the art of bringing the word which car- 
ried his counsel home to the people both 
at home and abroad. With the help of 
great scholars and writers he conducted 
an able press campaign which pleaded 
the cause of the Netherlands against the 
Spanish Government before the bar of 
public opinion all over Europe. Rather 
than in force he put his trust in the in- 
tangible power of that opinion, which 
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could not fail to be impressed by a cause 
so bravely vindicated by a helpless people 
against a mighty empire. Though all 
should fail us, he wrote in 1574, “tous. 
jours aurons cest honneur d’avoir faict 
ce que nul aultre nation n’a faict devant 
nous.” In that honor is the secret of his 
triumph. It compelled the world’s recog- 
nition of his ideas of political and re- 
ligious liberty and of the independence 
of the nation in whose behalf he had 
championed them at the sacrifice of his 
noble life. 


Philippine Constitutional 
Law 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAw oF THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLanps. By George A. Malcolm. Volume 


I, Philippine Legal Series. New York: 
The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Company. 


| iqeones is an important work by an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands who by his ear- 
lier work, published in 1916 under the 
title “The Government of the Philippine 
Islands,” as well as by his briefer text- 
book “Philippine Civics,” has shown his 
thorough understanding of legal condi- 
tions in this Pacific dependency of the 
United States. The treatise is intended 
primarily for use in the Islands and is 
dedicated “To Members of the future 
Philippine Constitutional Convention 
with the sincere hope that these modest 
studies in Constitutional Law will serve 
to lighten their patriotic labors and to 
inspire them to produce a Constitution 
which shall establish and insure a popu- 
lar Democratic Government.” The vol- 
ume will, however, find a cordial recep- 
tion by constitutional lawyers as well as 
by students of government in the con- 
tinental United States; for not only does 
it furnish a comprehensive discussion 
with abundant citations of authorities 
to the various questions of constitutional 
law that have arisen with regard to the 
status of the Islands, their inhabitants, 
and their political institutions, but it also 
presents a study of governmental forms 
from which the academic student of 
political science can obtain interesting 
and valuable information. 

The introductory chapters deal briefly 
with definitions and general principles 
of constitutional law and with short de- 
scriptive accounts of certain constitu- 
tional systems of government—of Eng- 
land, Australia, Spain, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Japan—which the author thinks have 
peculiar interest to Filipino jurists and 
statesmen. There is also an account of 
the Malolos constitution drawn up by 
the revolutionary congress and promul- 
gated in January, 1899. The text of 
this interesting document, the only con- 
stitution thus far drawn up by the Fili- 
pinos themselves, is given as an appen- 
dix. This introductory matter having 
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peen given, there follows a short consti- 
tutional history of the Philippine Is- 
lands, disappointingly short, in which 
Spanish, American, and Filipino influ- 
ences are respectively discussed. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the brevity 
of this account will be corrected in the 
volume “The Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands,” which Justice Malcolm, 
in collaboration with Professor Maxim 
M. Kalaw of the Escuela de Derecho at 
Manila, promises shortly to publish. 

Proceeding to the major part of the 
task which he has set himself, Justice 
Malcolm considers the legal relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines, the constitutional and international 
status of the Islands, the nature, powers, 
and structure of their government, and 
the constitutional limitations upon the 
legal competence of that government. 
As regards the status of the Filipinos 
the conclusion is reached that they “are 
not aliens, or subjects, or citizens of the 
United States. They are citizens of the 
Philippine Islands. They are also 
American ‘nationals’ owing allegiance to 
the United States and entitled to its pro- 
tection.” As for the Islands themselves, 
“the Philippines occupy a relation to the 
United States different from that of 
other non-contiguous territory; not a 
foreign country; not sovereign or quasi- 
sovereign; not a State or an organized 
incorporated territory; not a part of the 
United States in a domestic sense; not 
under the Constitution, except as it op- 
erates on the President and Congress; 
and not a colony.” They constitute a 
“dependency” of the United States,—a 
dependency being defined as ‘“‘a territory 
distinct from the country in which the 
supreme power resides, but belonging 
rightfully to it, and subject to the laws 
and regulations which the sovereign may 
think proper to prescribe,” and distin- 
guished from a colony by reason of the 
fact that it is mainly inhabited by people 
foreign in blood and habits to the popu- 
lation of the sovereign state, and who, 
it is expected, will not be replaced by 
immigrants from the dominant state. 
Justice Malcolm expresses, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, an unnecessary uncer- 
tainty whether the Thirteenth and Eigh- 
teenth Amendments apply, ex proprio 
rigore, to the Islands, although he is of 
the personal opinion that they should be 
held so to apply. As regards the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment it will possibly be of 
interest to some prospective visitors to 
the Islands to know that as yet Congress 
has not attempted to enforce its pro- 
hibitions in the Philippines by appro- 
priate legislation. In this connection it 
may be noted that orders of the Presi- 
dent and acts and resolutions of Congress 
have no operation in the Islands unless 
formally, specifically, and expressly so 
provided. 

Appended to each chapter are lists of 


“representative authorities” dealing with 
the subjects discussed; and as appen- 
dices are given the texts of President 
McKinley’s Instructions to the Second 
Philippine Commission (a notable state 
paper), the Philippine Act of 1902 as 
amended by later acts, the Philippine 
Autonomy Act of August 16, 1916 (the 
so-called Jones Law) and a list of all 
organic laws of the Islands (U. S. Con- 
stitution, treaties relating to the Islands, 
orders and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, acts and resolutions of Congress, 
acts of the Philippine Commissions, and 
the Philippine legislators). 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


Drama 


Mr. Hampden In Repertory 
—Shylock and Petruchio 


HERE are three things to be said 
at the outset about Mr. Hampden’s 
Shylock. It is squalid; it is aged; it is 
(in parts) unbalanced or hysterical. The 
text does not require Shylock to be all 
or any of these things;* it does not for- 
bid him to be any or all of the three. 
There is not the smallest improbability 
in the supposition that all three of these 
traits were gratifying to an Elizabethan 
audience. There is grave doubt whether 
any one of them actually recommends the 
play to an audience of our time. In 
points where Shakespeare is elastic, per- 
haps the twentieth century has as good 
a right to its preference as the sixteenth. 
Shakespeare’s authority is valid every- 
where, but the Globe has hardly the right 
to dictate to the Broadhurst. ; 
What are the traits common to all 
Shylocks—the inseparable or universal 
traits? Avarice, revenge, cruelty—to 
which stubbornness and masterfulness 
may be added. Strength in evil—that is 
the character in a nutshell; and the feel- 
ing it evokes is horror. Add squalor, add 
infirmity, add hysteria, and the horror 
is diminished; part of it is replaced by 
loathing. Horror as a literary value in- 
cludes respect. Horror looks up; pity 
looks down. Put Shylock at our feet; 
make him abject in the etymological 
sense: and you lighten the horror and 
augment the pity. That is the net re- 
sult of Mr. Hampden’s work. His Shy- 
lock begets no consternation; he is not 
felt as a power. Logically, he may be 
formidable, but, aesthetically, he is not 
terrifying. The ‘strength of the por- 
trayal lies in its vivid reflex of Shylock’s 
pain. The pity is real, though it is an 
impatient, reluctant, half-averted pity, 
a pity that breeds relief when Shylock 
finally disappears and gives the play a 
*The Tubal scene may fairly 
hysterical, but Mr. Hampden 
hysteria to other parts. 


be called 
extends the 








chance to be itself again. For Shylock, 
an alien in his own city, is in a sense a 
stranger to his own play, and he is doubly 
a stranger when he is acted by Mr. 
Hampden. Let us look into the meaning 
of this fact. 

The “Merchant of Venice” is probably 
the first of all Shakespearean plays in the 
expression of joyous and_ beautiful 
vitality as the animus of a community. 
The lady in Belmont is richly left, and 
she is fair, and more than fair, won- 
drously virtuous; and in the play itself 
as in the lady the beauty and the riches 
and the virtues are piled up in bright 
exuberance and delectable profusion. 
The play can not stop when its work is 
done; no, it must needs add a delicious 
afterpiece in which farce appears for the 
first and last time under moonlight, and 
to this afterpiece it must prefix a pro- 
logue, two, three prologues, which inlay 
the skies with gold and broider the air 
with music. Into this play steps Shy- 
lock. How? Was the porter bribed or 
drowsy? I admit fully the legitimacy of 
contrast, but the contrast in this drama 
is unusual. There is no wider chasm to 
be sure between Shylock and Portia than 
between Caliban and Miranda. But while 
Caliban is opposed to Miranda, he is not 
opposed to the “Tempest;” the ‘“Tem- 
pest” is built for Calibans and Mirandas 
alike; there is both steerage and first 
cabin in the ship. But in the “Mer- 
chant of Venice” all that is not Shylock 
is anti-Shylock, and this all is strong 
enough to create a highly composed and 
firmly concentrated effect which the 
presence of Shylock disturbs and de- 
ranges. 

Shylock, then, costs the play a good 
deal. His worth is more than his cost, 
much more. Still, that is no reason for 
not reducing the cost as much as pos- 
sible, and the latitude Shakespeare has 
given to the actor by making the part 
short and divesting it of hampering par- 
ticulars enables the actor to reduce that 
cost materially. He can widen or lessen 
the estrangement of Shylock from the 
play. Let us help ourselves to an analogy. 
If you dramatize Satan in heaven after 
the revolt but before the fall, you must 
dramatize him as Lucifer. The devil, as 
he was understood, let us say, by Maggie 
Tulliver or Thrawn Janet, would not be 
an antithesis to the City of God; he would 
be a smutch. It is useless to plead con- 
trast; a sooty Lucifer, a tailed Lucifer, 
would merely distract contrast from its 
proper object, the moral abyss between 
the rebel and his God. Now Shakespeare 
has been so obligingly inexplicit or non- 
committal that (within certain limits 
which the intelligent reader may be 
trusted to supply for himself) it is pos- 
sible to play Shylock either as Lucifer 
or as Launcelot Gobbo’s foul fiend, 
either as a malign force of redoubtable 
intensity, or as a buzzard or hyena. In 
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London or New York he might fitly 
enough be the foul fiend, but in Venice, 
Portia’s Venice, which is a kind of sub- 
lunary heaven, there is a distinct advan- 
tage in playing him as Lucifer. Mr. 
Hampden declined that advantage. If any 
one insists on specifications, to play Shy- 
lock as Lucifer means to emphasize the 
vitality, the intellect, and the occasional 
dignity, and to avoid all the degradations 
in person, age, voice, carriage, tempera- 
ment, or apparel as to which the text 
is not peremptory and explicit. 

The performance, apart from Mr. 
Hampden, was unequal and fluctuating. 
The scenes were rearranged with a fear- 
lessness, which, excusable for the most 
port, involved at one point a gross af- 
front to probability. Miss Mary Hall 
was a warm, sensuous, half-Oriental 
Portia, lively, as it were, on a basis of 
indolence, or, if you prefer, physically 
and temperamentally sluggish, while 
youthfully and mentally vivacious. She 
was felicitous in the talk with Nerissa 
and acceptable generally, but in the trial 
scene she allowed Portia, not only to 
imitate, but to parody, the doctor. That 
Portia, for the sake of stroking herself 
or mocking herself, would risk the 
verisimilitude of a comedy on which An- 
tonio’s life depends is a theory that as- 
sails Portia’s intelligence and condemns 
Miss Hall’s. The Gratiano of Mr. Han- 
nam Clark seemed like an imitation of a 
roysterer by a puritan; if he stumbled 
into “Twelfth Night,” it is questionable 
whether Sir Toby Belch or Malvolio 
would take him by the arm. 


Mr. Hampden’s impersonation of the 
leading part in the “Taming of the 
Shrew” brought out the singular prob- 
lem which confronts the actor even in a 
character apparently so simple as Pe- 


truchio. The Times thought that Mr. 
Hampden was a_blusterer—the tra- 
ditional and orthodox blusterer; the 


Post, while warmly appreciative, thought 
that he risked underplay. The truth is 
that there are two Petruchios, whom we 
might call the Elizabethan and _ the 
Shakespearean on the theory that Shake- 
speare modeled the first on the taste of 
his contemporaries, and followed his own 
pleasure in the second. The first is the 
Petruchio who meets Katherine’s bluster 
with bluster—like with like; the second 
is the Petruchio who meets her hatred 
with love or its semblance—like with un- 
like. The first is an English squire, the 
second an Italian diplomatist; the first 
is an impediment to the second, and the 
second, though not strictly an impedi- 
ment, is an impertinence to the first. 
Actor, critic, reader—each picks out the 
side that he will stress. If an actor 
stresses the Squire Western, he will seem 
blatant to a critic who stresses the 
Machiavel; and an actor who brings out 
the tactician will seem slack to the critic 


who prefers the horseboy. Neither of 
the two stands is unwarranted or inde- 
fensible. 


One fact must be steadily kept in 
mind: the play is built around the first 
Petruchio; and retrenchment or attenua- 
tion of this Petruchio is a damage to the 
play. If, as the play insists, there is to 
be a contest in vawling, Petruchio must 
outbawl Katherine—that is mandatory. 
Her maximum must fix his minimum, 
and, if it is Mary Hall who furnishes the 
maximum, the embarrassments of such a 
Petruchio may be great. They are felt 
in Mr. Hampden. He mellows his Pe- 
truchio, and we enjoy mellowness; he 
makes him dashing rather than swashing, 
lusty rather than harebrained; and while 
this enriches the character as a charac- 
ter, it does not fully serve the play. The 
real desideratum in the part would be a 
person and voice of such a calibre as 
would impose themselves by sheer mass 
without demanding either exertion or ex- 
citement from their owner; the happiest 
way of being stentorian is to be Stentor. 
But Nature is not prodigal of Stentors, 
and the actor whose lungs are not cul- 
verins must avail himself of such shifts 
as he can. One of Mr. Hampden’s shifts 
is the conversion of the first meeting 
with Katherine into something very like 
a boxing-match, and the criticism to be 
made upon this match is the exact re- 
verse of our criticism on Mr. Hampden’s 
Petruchio as a whole—that, while it is 
unlovely in itself, it serves—it almost 
rehabilitates—the play. Katherines that 
can not be outbawled can be outmauled, 
and Petruchio’s triumph is rationalized 
in the measure in which it is cheapened. 
Expenditure of muscle is a compensation 
for economy of voice. 

Of Mr. Hampden’s Petruchio as a 
whole it may be said that if its charms 
are not always merits, its deficiencies are 
sometimes attractions. Miss Mary Hall’s 
Amazonian Katherine was not so far 
amiss; one wearies of the half-virago. 
Some vein of rare good-nature must have 
been tapped in me on that special Wed- 
nesday evening, for I had pleasure in 
nearly every part. Biondello, I re- 
linquish to the censor, and Mr. J. Harry 
Irvine’s mimicry of the Pedant is good 
only on the supposition that a pedant is 
a very poor mimic of a gentleman. But 
the rest were pleasing or more than 
pleasing, and minor scenes in the play, 
like Bianca’s fencing with the tutors, 
which are commonly neglected because 
they are supposed to be feeble, proved 
that they are feeble only because they 
are neglected. The company did not for- 
get that the “Shrew” is romantic farce, 
and that a certain bravery in the old 
Elizabethan sense is essential to the com- 
pleteness of its fun. The audience took 
the play to its heart. 


O. W. FIRKINS 





Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists 


a” response to a request from a group 
of art lovers in New York City the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has opened 
one of its rooms for a Loan Exhibition 
of French Impressionist and Post-Im. 
pressionist Paintings. The collection on 
view has great educational value. It 
gives in the works of the representative 
artists, from Courbet to Picasso, a 
survey of the aesthetic movements which, 
each in reaction from its precursor, suc- 
cessively carried the art world of Paris 
along for a time, to succumb each in its 
turn to the triumph of its successor, 
For theve are more reactions represented 
in this exhibition than the one from 
which it borrowed its name. Pissarro 
was as much in revolt against Manet as 
Cézanne, in his turn, was against Pis- 
sarro, and Picasso, who constitutes the 
postremity of Post-Impressionism, seems 
in that superlative progressiveness 
farther away from Cézanne, the Post-Im- 
pressionist, than Cézanne is from the 
Impressionist Monet. But a reaction 
which to the contemporary enthusiast 
seemed a glorious revolt loses in the eye 
of a later generation that brave sem- 
blance of defiance. The differences that 
divided the Neo-Impressionists from the 
Impressionists seem negligible now in 
comparison with what unites them, and 
it may be, though it is less likely, that 
the breach which to us seems to separate 
Matisse and Picasso from Cézanne will, 
only a few decades hence, appear so 
slight a rift as to justify their union in 
the Post-Impressionist brotherhood. “All 
I have learnt from others has been an 
impediment to me,” said Gauguin, with 
the rebel’s characteristic contempt of 
tradition. But no artist can live in abso- 
lute independence of the past.” By that 
very hatred of civilization which inspired 
his final and most striking work, the 
past asserted its sway over him, Each 
rebel group, when its course is seen in 
historic perspective, appears, while mak- 
ing its own discovery, to have utilized 
the discoveries of its precursors, and to 
have added something to the resources 
and the scope of art, their common goal. 

It would seem as if those who are re- 
sponsible for the hanging of the pictures 
had wished to emphasize the relative 
value of the Isms which group and divide 
the artists and their works. The Post- 
Impressionist, Vincent van Gogh, hangs 
guard at the entrance of the room, but 
the two other great pioneers of Post- 
Impressionism are far away from him, 
Cézanne, with twenty-three pictures, cov- 
ering the wall that faces the entrance, 
and Gauguin, with ten, occupying the 
centre of the short wall at the other end 
of the room. The abandonment of a 
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purely historical arrangement makes for 
harmony in the general impression of 
the room. For though they were at one 
in theory, Van Gogh and Gauguin have 
as artists little in common. As a crafts- 
man Van Gogh is much nearer to Monet, 
who, with Pissarro, is his immediate 
neighbor in the exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum. ; 

In what, then, does the distinction con- 
sist between the two movements which, 
though not observed in the disposition of 
the pictures on the walls, divides them 
into two groups on the title-page of the 
catalogue? The Impressionists were ob- 
jective recorders of the facts of life; they 
aimed at representation, not expression. 
The Post-Impressionists, for whom “Ex- 
pressionists” is a better name, tried to 
state the sensation which they felt at the 
sight of the scene which they painted. 
A landscape by Monet is the reproduction 
of a moment’s visual impression, a land- 
scape by Cézanne or Van Gogh is the 
reflection of a state of mind. 

The arbitrary way in which the later 
Post-Impressionists deal with the colors 
and proportions of reality is the logical 
application of the theory that the lines 
and paints on the canvas are merely the 
symbols of an inner experience. If they 
are not meant to reproduce something 
seen but only serve to suggest something 
felt, the suggestive force of line and color 
may be strengthened by their distortion, 
or attenuation, or greater emphasis. “Ex- 
pression for me does not reside in the 
passion which breaks upon a face or 
which shows itself by a violent move- 
ment,” says Matisse in his “Notes of 
a Painter.” “It is in the entire disposi- 
tion of my picture.” He looks for the 
essential lines of the human body and, 
eliminating all details, elongates or fore- 
shortens its simplified architecture at 
will. 
done that,” said a friend to Matisse. And 
the artist gravely replied: “It is my aim 
to see as my little boy sees.” 

This short dialogue contains the 
quintessence of the latest phase of Post- 
Impressionism. As it is said of Hilda 
Wrangel in Ibsen’s “Master Builder,” 
“Youth is knocking at the door” of the 
temple of art. Van Gogh had blessed the 
poor in spirit and dreamed of art as 
coming down to earth in Christlike 
simplicity to call them into its kingdom. 
But the art whose coming he foresaw 
now suffers little children to come to it, 
saying, “of such is my kingdom.” And 
the priests do worship at the altar in 
accents borrowed from their little ones 
or from the savage children of the 
Tahitian wilderness. Said Gauguin to 
Strindberg, who wrote the preface to the 
catalogue of his first exhibition of 
“savage” pictures: “Your civilization is 
your disease; my barbarism is my 
restoration to health.” Artists must be- 
come like children and diet art on their 


“Why, your little boy might have © 


barbarism to restore it to its pristine 
health! 

We should see the cure applied with 
less reluctance if we were convinced of 
its necessity. Gauguin’s diagnosis, how- 
ever, receives but slight confirmation 
from the collection brought together at 
the Metropolitan Museum. There is 
nothing diseased in a civilization which 
could produce such pictures as Courbet’s 
magnificent portrait of Madame De 
Brayer, as Manet’s “Le Repos,” as 
Degas’ “Foyer de la Dance,” as Monet’s 
landscapes, and Pissarro’s delightful 
“Market-place.” Seurat’s pointillisme, 
it is true, is a symptom of weakness, but 
it is the weakness of healthy old age 
which resorts to science for a means of 
protracting life artificially. However, 
the letter of Helmholtz and Chevreul 
could not give life to a moribund school. 
The decomposition of colors, the science 
of complementaries, were of little avail 
where the spirit was lacking which alone 
giveth life. Although the Salon des In- 
dépendents, first opened in Paris in 1884, 
was originally the stronghold of the Neo- 
Impressionists, it was the Post-Impres- 
sionists who captured it. But the pass- 
ing of Impressionism was the natural 
yielding of age to new manhood, not a 
premature death by disease. The Post- 
Impressionists carried the day because 
they gave expression to the spirit of the 
time, and if their latest exponents are 
right in divining a growing need of ever 
cruder forms of art, the child’s clumsy 
sketch, the sculpture of the savage, the 
totem pole, and the negro idol, it is no 
physical disease from which our age is 
suffering, but rather a mental disorder 
called imbecility. If we are to be cured 
of that, it is not by its indulgence as it 
is practised in the art of Gauguin, Ma- 
tisse, Derain, Picasso, and the minor 
Post-Impressionists. 

A. J. BARNOUW 


Into the Heart of Life 


AM feeling my way into the heart of 
Life, 
And the way is long, and the years now 
left are few; 
And the sign-posts point to pain and 
doubt and strife,— 
And dream, and dew. 


High to-day is low to-morrow, and dark 
Turns shining weather, the while I 
trudge along; 
Crash of elements stuns me, suddenly, 
hark,— 
Sounds a song! 


Help me, comrade, even as I help you, 
Both of us faring on to the selfsame 
Fate; 
God be with us, ours be the dream and 
dew,— 
Soon or late! 
RICHARD BURTON 


Music 


A New Spanish Ballet at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


O other notable achievements of a 
season which is almost in extremis, 
the management of the delightful 
Neighborhood Playhouse has now added 
a new Spanish ballet. I call it Spanish, 
for its theme at least is Spanish, though 
the treatment of that theme is wholly 
fanciful. But Mr. Morales, the composer 
of the score and the inventor of the little 
play it illustrates, is by birth a Cuban. 
“The Royal Fandango,” as the work is 
named, might none the less have been 
invented in Madrid, or in some warmer 
town on the Peninsula, Seville or Cadiz. 
It is the first attempt of a young artist 
to express himself in tones and action. 
No words of course are spoken in the 
ballet. But the adventures of the play- 
wright’s leading characters dispense with 
words. The action and the tones explain 
themselves. 

And this is, at the outset, a high com- 
pliment to pay an author starting out 
on his career, not only as a composer 
for the stage, but also as a deviser of 
scenarios. He-has conceived and given 
life to a short story which, though it 
runs on lines not unlike those which 
Wilde and our own John A. Carpenter had 
foreshadowed in “The Birthday of the 
Infanta,” could in the main be called 
original. Less tragic in effect than 
Wilde’s romance, “The Royal Fandango” 
gives us back some of the characters who 
flitted through his story. There is a 
gulf, though, between the music of the 
American composer and that of the 
young Cuban. 

Mr. Carpenter excels him in technique. 
His ballet, while a trifle too sophisticated, 
had the refinements and the graces Mr. 
Carpenter had borrowed from French 
artists, and chiefly from Debussy and 
Ravel. The music of the Cuban is un- 
equal. At times a bit too crude and often 
trivial. But it has life and color, elo- 
quence and sincerity. It is more Spanish 
as to melodies and rhythms. It carries 
one away from the East Side to pas- 
sionate regions of fantastic loves and 
customs. It fascinates and thrills the 
ear at every turn, just as the pictures it 
presents enchant the eye. The sombre 
introduction to the ballet compels one 
from the start to rapt attention. A dozen 
instruments at most make up the or- 
chestra. Yet the effect produced is very 
much more real than that obtained some 
time ago at the great Metropolitan with 
ninety instruments in a recent ballet of 
the Italian pattern, the “Magic Chimes” 
of the expert Pick-Mangiagalli. 

The other evening when I heard “The 
Royal Fandango,” a well-known member 
of the Metropolitan directorate was in 
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THE SALVAGING OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By H. G. Wells 


Have we as a race slowly learned to master our environment only to be 
destroyed by the tools we have evolved? Shall we divert our great 
scientific achievement to the increasingly destructive ends of modern 
warfare only to die fighting? Or shall we apply a “resolute push” to our 
civilization before it is engulfed? In this book H. G. Wells pleads 
impassionedly for the latter course and offers a rousing challenge to 
our planless drifting. He cries in the wilderness of our indifference, 
and no conscientious person can neglect to give a hearing to his 
brilliantly constructive program. $2.00 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By James, Viscount Bryce 


A remarkable book, a book that critics everywhere have accepted as one 
of the greatest contributions ever made to the literature of political 
science. Such an authority as J. A. Hobson, writing in The Nation, 
commends it as follows: 

“In a word, we have here the largest, clearest, and best-informed attempt that has 
yet been made to bring together, for judgment and political guidance, the diverse 
experiments in the art of popular self-government.” Two vols., boxed, $10.50 


THE MAN WHO 


DID THE RIGHT THING 
By Sir Harry Johnston 


“Given a man so fortunate in his wordly career and so apparently cursed with the 
itch for writing, and turn that itch into the field of fiction, it is moderately reason- 
able to assume that we will get something rather extraordinary in the novel line. 
We have, now, for the third time running.”—William Curtis in ie 
Country. i 





THE GREY ROOM 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“It is not often that one may get so 
many thrills of a highly sensational na- 
ture wrapped in such excellent writing 
as that of Eden Phillpotts. Poe him- 
self did not devise a better plot nor de- 
velop it with greater constructive skill. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. $2.00 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 
By MARY BRIARLY 


“A courageous book—A book that 
dares to paint, on the one hand, life as 
it may be found in certain American 
cities to-day, and on the other to sug- 
gest life as it might be to-morrow. It 
is a book with ideals back of it—faiths 
that a saner, finer kind of life may be 
possible for the majority.” 

Eleanor Hayden in the New York 
Herald. $2.25 





A CASE IN CAMERA 
By OLIVER ONIONS 
“It does not read like a story by a 
fine writer of mysteries, rather it is a 
mystery story by a fine writer.” 
George Du Bois Proctor in The Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. $2.00 


THE GOLDEN ANSWER 
By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 
Amos Fortune’s life included his work, 
his little white house, the child Har- 
mony, and his beloved writing. Then 
came Christiana, the Discreet Princess, 
who brought much unhappiness until 
she learned through her love a divine 
indiscretion. $2.00 


At all booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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the playhouse. I do not doubt he took 
away with him ideas which may bear 
fruit. For he is a musician. It might 
be pleasant for a season to forget the 
worn-out Veritists of Italy and turn, by 
way of change, to some composers of 
Iberian origin. There must be—and 
there are, we know—in Spain musicians 
who should have their chance in opera, 
We had one taste of Spanish music jp 
“Hoyescas.” But there the brief ex. 
cursion quickly ended. Quite frankly, 
we are sick of the much-favored, stale 
and overrated Veritists. We understand, 
too well, why they still “lag superfluous” 
on our opera boards. But we do not 
approve—or like—the reasons. 


The tale set forth so vividly and ef. 
fectively by Mr. Morales in his ballet con- 
cerns the love of a Young Prince, un. 
named for the also unnamed Lady with 
the Fan. As minor incidents, we have 
the treacherous jealousy of a Court 
Jester, the courtship of a Gypsy, anda 
Bull Fighter, the erratic dalliance of 
two other frenzied characters. The 
Prince and Lady fall in love when they 
first meet. But the poor Prince is 
dragged away to wed the painfully ill- 
favored Princess Fea. So, at the close, 
the Prince runs off with the fair Lady, 
much to the scandal of his parents and 
their courtiers. Though not at all times 
scored with flawless skill, the dances, 
marches, little interludes, and dramatic 
episodes wrought out by the composer 
charm and hold one. At times they set 
one’s pulses beating madly. At other 
times they make one laugh or smile. Mr. 
Morales has been especially felicitous in 
his uses and combinations of certain in- 
struments, the lower octaves of the 
pianoforte, the bassoon, violoncello, and 
horns. Much of the music is properly 
sombre in color. Much again is bright, 
lively, and capricious. The accompani- 
ments in two Nocturnes, at-the beginning 
of the first and second acts, are beauti- 
fully romantic. But in the most im- 
portant of the dance episodes—a pas de 
quatre or, as Mr. Grainger would per- 
haps term it, a “foursome,” he grows 
sadly commonplace. And none the less, 
thanks to the “Spanish” dancers by 
whom it is interpreted (all, as I am as 
sured, East-Siders, and all pupils of Miss 
Irene Lewisohn), it proved a hit. 

Seville was—well, not clearly hinted at 
in the names of the chief dancers— 
Blanche Talmud, Lilly Lubell, Dan 
Walker, Albert Carroll, Albert Gordon. 
It was immensely to the credit of Miss 
Lewisohn (the lady with the Fan) and 
her assistants that the illusion of Old 
Spain was well-nigh perfect at all times 
in the performance. 

As the one blackground for the ballet 
we beheld a plain but well-constructed 
scene revealing the courtyard of a palace. 
The costumes which, like that one scene, 
were due to the inspiration of Ernest 
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de Weerth, who is new to me, helped 
greatly to complete the deep impression 
made by “The Royal Fandango” on 
everyone who saw it. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


A Book Lover’s 
Corner 


N May 16 a rare collection of Ameri- 

cana from the Arbury Library and 
from the stock of the late George D. 
Smith was sold at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York.The 218 lots as described in the 
catalogue formed an interesting synopsis 
of early American history. There were 
travels by Spanish, British, and French 
adventurers, explorers, missionaries, 
descriptions of the first settlements, 
treaties with the Indians, rare maps, etc. 
An almost perfect copy, one of only 
eleven that are known to exist, of Hak- 
luyt’s “Divers’ Voyages” (1582), the 
first book in English on what is now the 
United States, was knocked down at 
$4,350. John Filson’s “Discovery, Settle- 
ment, and present State of Kentucke,” in 
the original edition (1784) with the very 
rare map, went for $1,650. ‘A Discourse 
of a Discoverie for a new Passage to 
Cataia” by Sir Humfrey Gilbert (1576), 
the first Englishman who ever attempted 
to found a colony in the new world, 
fetched $1,475, “The Particulars of an 
Indian Treaty at Conestogoe” (1721) 
was deemed to be worth $1,150, Les- 
carbot’s “Relation” of Poutrincourt’s 
voyage of 1610, the first of the Jesuit 
relations (1612), was sold for $1,600, 
Nathaniel Morton’s “New England’s 
Memoriall,” the first historical book 
printed in America, for $1,275, and “A 
Two Years Journal in New York,” by 
C{harles|] Wl[olley] (1701), the exces- 
sively rare first edition with the five-line 
imprint of John Wyat, for $1,075. Al- 
though the Reverend Wolley returned to 
England in 1680, he withheld his diary 
from publication for twenty years, as 
he expected “that some landlooper or 
other in those parts would have done it 
more methodically.” The verdict of the 
auction room was a fitting reward for 
such modesty. 


BALKANIZED EUROPE 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 





The New York Herald says: “The author’s 
discussion of each of the smaller States sep- 
arately and more. important still of the indi- 
vidual great powers is most valuable and 
enlightening. . . Je can only hint at the 


riches of this invaluable volume . . . a light- 
house towering o’er a sea of mediocrity, pene- 
trating every fog with its clarity and true 
vision.” 
Price, $5.00. 
seller or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


It can be bought from any book- 








“Sheer madness,” said, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, a friend of mine, to 
whom I showed the prices jotted down 
in the margin of my catalogue. Another 
grew indignant over the selfishness of 
collectors who made it impossible for 
public libraries to compete with them. 
He forgot that these books actually 
were accessible to the people for a long 
time after their publication. On the 
title-page of the Hakluyt the first owner 
recorded its purchase: “The book of Ed- 
mund Brudenell, Soldier, bought on 
May 22, 1582.” And if any “landlooper” 
could write a better diary than the 
Rev. Wolley’s, any vagrant could have 
begged the few shillings that would buy 
him a copy of so unassuming a book. But 
the people did not care for these books 
as they should have done in return for 
the pleasure or instruction they gave 
them. If they are now the noble game of 
the book-hunter, it is due to the people’s 
careless handling, which came near to ex- 
terminating their kind. Why, then, should 
the people have a better claim to their 
possession than the bibliophile without 
whose sensational bids the people would 
still be unaware of their preciousness? 
He does not withhold from the people any 
knowledge. Modern reprints can make 
his treasures accessible to everybody. 
But the book which derives an individ- 
uality from its uniqueness requires the 
loving care of the individual collector. 


A publication that we should wish to 
be in every print collector’s hands is the 
Print-Collector’s Quarterly (London: J. 
M. Dent & Sons). It recently entered 
upon its eighth year, the April number 
of volume VIII being the first English 
issue of the magazine. The transfer of 
an art periodical from an American to 
an English management runs counter to 
the course of migration which the art 
treasures it discusses nowadays take. One 
of the articles, however, contained in this 
first English issue deals with the work 
of an etcher of which little as yet has 
been seen in this country. Forain is 
well-known among us as the humorous 
illustrator and cartoonist of the Figaro. 
But it is of his etchings that Mr. Camp- 
bell Dodgson writes in the Quarterly. 
The reproductions which accompany his 
article are a tantalizing treat for the col- 
lector, as the originals are unprocurable. 
The limited issue caused them to be con- 
centrated in the hands of a small number 
of collectors who were interested in these 
new proofs of Forain’s talent from the 
first. Only one keeper of a public print 
room was among those early buyers, Dr. 
Max Lehrs of the Dresden Kupferstich- 
kabinett, which, thanks to his discerning 
task and foresight, now possesses the 
finest existing collection of Forain’s 
lithographs and by far the finest col- 
lection of the etchings among foreign 
museums. A. J. B. 





Life Is Impossible 


Vitamines, B. Harrow, Ph. D. 


HERALD SQUARE 








Meatless Cookery, M. Mel. Gillmore 


The Science of Eating, Alfred W. McCann 
Diet and Health, L. H. Peters, A. B., M. D. 
Fruits and Their Cookery, Harriet S. Nelson 


Without Vitamines 


Your good health depends directly on the amount of vitamines 
in your daily food. Altho only discovered as such in 1910, 

| vitamines have been an essential part of our food since creation. 
They are more prevalent in certain foods than in others and the 
dietitian prescribes food accordingly. 


This knowledge is important to all of us. The books listed be- 
| low will aid you in selecting the most valuable foodstuffs and 
some will also aid you in preparing them. 


“READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


LA Macy VCo 


$2.09 
$2.09 | 
$2.24 | 

89c 
$1.69 
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ie ae _ THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
ceili Stewart Kidd Dramaticj Publications IN ROME F 
“2 Issued Recently Announces the Publication of 
hit \\ sd] 


Se Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays | Volume III 


SNeINNAT US Al 





BOCES ELLER ST 





Edited by FranK SHay and Pierre Lovinc of tie 

This volume contains FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS . 
of the MODERN THEATRE, chosen from the dramatic works of contem- Memoirs of the 
porary writers all over the world and is the second volume in the Stewart “ 
Kidd Dramatic Anthologies, the first being European Theories of the Drama, A A d 
by Barrett H. Clark, which has been so enthusiastically received. merican ca emy 

The editors have scrupulously sifted countless plays and have selected the in Rome 
best available in English. One-half the plays have never before been published 
in book form; thirty-one are no longer available in any other edition. _ 2 5 

The work satisfies a long-felt want for a handy collection of the choicest | The volume contains 102 pages and 91 
plays produced by the art theatres all over the world. It is a complete repertory | plates. 
for ye rece yh — pote nag! of the modern drama, a representa- The Bernardini Tomb. C. Densmore 
tive co ection of the worlds best short plays. Curtis. (71 plates.) 
New York Tribune—A complete repertory for the little theatre is contained in this excellent 


collection of one-act plays. The work is a pioneer in its field. No other anthology shows | Praxias. E. Douglas Van Buren. (4 
so clearly what is being done in this particular dramatic form all over the world. plates.) 


L 8 vo., 585 res. Net $5.00 

° oe a ‘ Work of the School of Fine Arts. (16 
The Provincetown Plays plates.) 

Edited by George Cram Cook and Frank SHAY -f| _A limited number of Volumes I and IT 
With a foreword by Hutchins Hapgood | is still for sale. 


Containing the ten best plays produced by the Provincetown Players. All copies bound in boards. Price 
Every author, with one exception, has a book or more to his credit. Several $5.00 per volume, or $10.00 for the set of 
are at the top.of their profession. three. Orders may be sent to 
THE CONTENTS ARE ~ > <i FARGE 
; y J , Secretary of 
“THE WIDOW’S VEIL,” Alice Rostetter. ‘NIGHT,’ James Oppenheim. “SUP- C —_— _ La Acad se R 7 
PRESSED DESIRES,” George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell. “BOUND EAST FOR ne A A 
CARDIFF,” Eugene O'Neill. “ARIA DA CAPO,” Edna St. Vincent Millay. “STRING 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
OF THE SAMISEN,” Rita Wellman. “NOT SMART,” Wilbur D. Steele. “THE or 
ANGEL INTRUDES,” Floyd Dell. “ENEMIES,” Hutchins Hapgood and Neith Boyce. 


| 
xe eee 12mo,, silk cloth. Net $2.50 The University Press Association 
THREE PLAYS | 15 West 44th Street, New York City | 
“‘Madretta”’, ‘‘At the Shrine’, ‘“‘Addio”’ 


By Stark YouNG 


Through all three of these plays runs the variation on the theme of love 
and tragic renunciation. The theme in one form occurs in “Madretta,” where 
a Creole girl and her lover and her American husband are the actors in a 
swift tragedy. It is the major idea of “At the Shrine,” in which a priest 
comes to ask the woman, Ann, to give up his nephew in order that he may 
marry and lead another life. And in “Addio,” Tom, the organ-man, comes 
into the little restaurant in the Old French Quarter of New Orleans, looking 
for Susa, the girl that he had ioved in Italy; and the restaurant keeper and 
Harry, Susa’s new lover, make the other two people in the meeting. 
“MADRETTA” was produced at the Northampton Theatre, and the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology; “ADDIO” has been frequently acted by Little Theatres; and “AT THE 
SHRINE” was published serially in the Theatre Arts Magazine. 


Handsomely bound. 12mo. Silk cloth. Net $1.35 
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British and American Drama of To-Day Pa a en a 


, _—— by oe 
. > mg the est and best 
Outlines for their Study by Barrett H. CLark 


Author of European Theories of the Drama, our Plays of the Free Theatre, Contemporary SP Books and 
French Dramatists, etc. 


This volume with suggestions, biographies and bibliographies, together with historical y Magazines 
sketches, for Ae r ee with a Sepa pore of a Jones, Wilde, Shaw, : 
Barker, Hankia, Chambers, Davies, Galsworthy, Masefield, oughton, Phillips, Barrie, { 
Baker, Sower'’by, Francis, Lady Gregory, Synge, Yeats, Murray, Ervine, Howard, Herne, 7) we ertte cement to 
Thomas Gillette, Fitch, Moody, Mackaye, Sheldon, Walter, etc. ved | be safely left to oa 
The student, when he has completed a study of the plays connected with The British ’ judgment and experi- 
and. American Drama of To-Day, should have a very definite knowledge of the essentials i ae ence. 
wt dramatic technic in general, and the modern movement in particular. 4 
12 mo., silk cloth. Net, $2.50 iA Orders can be placed 
iA ~ a telephone or 
° ¢ elegraph. eliveries 
ot Pe 
Stewart Kidd Modern Plays Tey made at Steamers. 
Issued thus far are— Booksellers 
Sharn, a social satire in one act, by Frank G. Tompkins; The Shepherd in the Distance, , tothe World 
a pantomime in one act, by Holland Hudson; Mansions, a play in one act, by Hildegarde 
Fianner; Hearts To Mend, a fantasy in one act by H. A. Overstreet; Six who Pass while 
the Lentils Boil, by Stuart Walker; The Emperor Jones, by Eugene O'Neill; 
Sweet and Twenty, a comedy in one act, by Floyd Dell. 
Each of the above, net, 50c. 
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